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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
os ey ge re ee a —— 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
. The GORHAM Plated Ware 

as almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 
The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
’ silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 





DEALERS In 


SNM Tite 


‘SUPPLIES. 


BELTING, OIL & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


IwsTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALY8I8 of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. OOoNsULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office, Tak RooOKERY,OHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirrsBuRG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadwa New YORK. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. eS. Troy Steel and Iron 2: 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A. we ‘i IERO, mee s Engin’r; G.W. G. FERRIS, 0. E MES O. HALLSTED,O. 
Wm. P.GRoONAU, O. E.; D. W. MCNavauer, O. Jorthwestern Agents for Riehle heen. Testing Machines. 














@aRON vauge H, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Gen’ iy Manage D. C. Nosu#, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLivs E. Frencu, Vice Chairman. N. FRENCH, Gen’ 1 Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


@EW YORK. 8 Boreel Builuing. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


TORONTO, ON? 


482Wo 
ay > 


RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 
are acknowledged to be 

THE BEST. 


163 LaSalle St., Se 30 Vesey St, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


2d for pric® 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Pld’g, CLEVELAND, OH2O, 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


IRONCLAD 
PAINT 


SS ee 
Trade Mark: patented. Paint patented. — 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. BR. & 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—OF— 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Data, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 





CHARLES H. BESLY&0C0J0-12 N.CANAL St cuca OM, 





Sole American Agents, 


LOW 
MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


IRON 150 OLIVE St., BOSTON, MASS. 


STYRIAN 
TOOL 
STEEL. 


Represented by 
G. W. P. ATKINSON, 


0218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 

















Alkin’s Fotged Steel Rail Braces. | Perfection and Union Track Drills. | Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 


“GiLNIlVd 


CLAMP 3”°x1%” 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. « Crossings. 
Stands. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 
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VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


- The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of br land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 


: number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 


Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 


Productions __ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


Special Advantages for Fruit Culture. All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 


~ stations on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
( —— with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 


A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}.ii soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 


Farming by Irrigation orien makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 


moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The landr of the Northe:.. Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right punaumioring an ample supply d 
water for all crops. P.ices range from $45 to $65an acre. One-fifth of the | urchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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The Revised Encyclopedia Britannica. 


It requires noextravagant language 
the offer which we make to our 
with the ational enterprise of the age. 


This offer stands without parallel and is an opportun 


to emphasize 
readers in connection 
greatest educ 


ity never before presented anywhere. 
As announced on ten cents a day, fora 


very short period, will enable our readers to acquire a 


this page, 


complete set of that greatest ofall Reference Libraries, 
This work is be 
monuments of 


the Revised Ency lopedia Britannica. 
yond question one of the grandest 
scholarly research and patient endeavor in the whole 
realm of literature, 
The first edition of 
published more 


work was 
last or 


this comprehensive 
than a century ago, and the 
abont fifteen years ago. In 
this revised edition. the Britannica has 
densed, and added to with the intention of 
adapting it especially to the needs of American read- 
ers, and at the same time bringing it within reach of 
the purses of many who could not possibly obtain the 
original work. 

In the 
has been taken out room for a large 
amount of matter not to be found in the English edi 
tion, dealing with most important American affairs. 
This Encyclopedia, which we have the pleasure of of- 
fering to our readers, is the Revised Britannica, com- 
plete in twenty octave volumes of over 7,000 pages; 14,- 
000 columns,and 8,000,000 words, printed ona fine quality 
from and is strongly bound in 
heavy manilla paper covers, which, with proper care, 
will last for years. 

The most wonderful fact in connection with our of 
fer is that we send the entire twenty volumes, with all 


ninth edition was issued 
been con 
revised 


process of condensation, superfluous matter 
in order to make 


of paper new type, 


charges prepaid on receipt of only two dollars, and al- 
low you to pay the remaining $# at the rate of seven 
cents a day for sixty days, payable in monthly install- 
ments, thus placing it within easy reach of every one. 
We send with each set a dime savings bank wherein a 
dime can be deposited each day, 

This is certainly a golden opportunity and our read- 
ers must take advantage of it at once, as the offer is 
open for a limited period. 


A Wonderful Library. 


For many years the most eminent experts in every 
branch of human knowledge were employed in putting 
in concise form the substance of their particular de- 
partment of education. These wise men labored pa- 
tiently and they labored well. In history, geography, 
mathematics, in every sub branch of these subjects, 
they studied to portray the facts in the most clear 
manner. They used not 
word too little. Each scholar treated his subject in 
such a way that when read, it mentally photographed 
itself on the mind of the reader. These wonderfules 
says on every subject where then gathered together 
and published in volumes, which, notwithstanding the 
enormous outlay of time, 


aword too much and not a 


brains and money, now form 
the cheapest and most complete educational library in 
the world. This shrine of self-education is called the 
Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, and its very latest 
edition revised and brought up to date for American 
readers can now be had for seven cents a day for the 
short period of sixty days. 

Educate yourself at home. But don’t delay your 
order, for it will soon be too late. 


To California Without Change via The Milwaukee. 


On every Saturday an elegant Pullman Tourist 
Sleeper will leave Minneapolis (8:25 A. M.), St. Paul 
(8:35 A, M.), and arrive Los Angeles, California, at 6:30 
P. M., following Wednesday. 

Via “The Milwaukee's” famous “Hedrick Route” to 
Kansas City, thence via the A., T. & S. F. Ry through 
Southern California. 

A most delight winter route to the coast, 

This car is “personally conducted”—in immediate 
charge of an official and an attendant through to 
destination. 

Rate per berth, 
Minneapolis. 
Leave St. 
morning, 
afternoon. 


$6.00 through from St. Paul and 


Paul and Minneapolis every Saturday 
arriving Los Angeles every Wednesday 


For berths, complete information, and lowest rates, 
agents, St. Paul or Min- 
J.T. CONnLey, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
St.Paul, Minn. 


” 


apply to “The Milwaukee 
neapolis, or address, 
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Herew ith I enclose $2.00 and the names and 
addresses of 20 persons (none of them, I 


ae 


“A 
Ye Britannica, 20 volumes as described, together 
ellle 


think, takes your magazine ), for which please 
send me the entire set of Revised Encyclopedia 


with your Dime Savings Bank. | agree to pay 
$2.00 per month for two months until the re- 
maining $4.00 is paid. 

Xe 


MAL Quigg 
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$10.00—one dollar with order and the balance 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The first hundred (100) parties sending list of twenty (20) names of non-subscribers to 
this paper with $2.00 down and agreeing to remit $2.00 per month for two months 
following, we will accept $6.00 per set, the regular price being $10.00. 
receipt of these names and $2.00, the entire set of twenty volumes, bound in heavy 
manilla paper covers, flexible, with a pretty Dime Savings Bank (wherein the Io cents a 
day to pay the installments may be deposited ), will be sent, charges prepaid. 
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By special arrangements with the publishers, this magnificent reference library is offered 


Readers of this Magazine 


For this month 


Immediately 


This offer will remain open but a short time—It 
will be withdrawn as soon as our Address List is 


MORE EASILY? sufficiently filled. 


Cut out this Coupon © 
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THE MENNONITES 
OF MANITOBA. 


BY E. CORA HIND. 


Had one prophetic vision strong enough to de- 
pict the nation which will occupy Canada in the 
future, it would doubtless prove highly interest- 
ing to readers of today. The elements which 
are now being slowly welded together are so 
numerous, so widely different, and many of 
the national characteristics represented are so 
strongly marked and peculiar, that the result of 
this welding process must of necessity be a na- 
tion remarkable in many respects. In the older 
Provinces the population is roughly divided into 
French and English-speaking people, and though 
there are sprinklings of other nationalities, they 
are numerically too small to be noticeable. In 
Manitoba, however, it is quite different. Here 
are to be found French, Germans, Jews (both 
Russian and German), Icelanders, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Hungarians, Belgians, Danes, Scotch 
crofters and Mennonites. 

Numerically the strongest, the Mennonites are 
socially the most unique and interesting of our 
foreign emigrants. The name Mennonite signi- 
fies not nationality so much as religious convic- 
tion. In the sixteenth century, when Luther 
was thundering at the gates of Rome and the 
world paused breathless for the issue, nocountry 
was stirred to greater depths than Holland. All 
those who longed and prayed for reform were 
not able to accept Luther’s version of it. Among 
the many sects that sprang into life at that time 
was one whose creed was nrainly comprised under 
the three following heads:— 

1. To bear arms is a sin. 

2. Infant baptism is unscriptural. 

3. Followers of Christ should take no part or 
lot in human governments. 

The first recognized leader of this band of men 
was one Menno Simon, a former priest of the 
Church of Rome. Through his untiring efforts, 
both in speaking and writing, followers of the 
new cause grew and multiplied, not only in Hol- 
land but also in the Northern Provinces of Ger- 
many, whither Menno Simon had gone more 
than once. 

Very soon their faith was tried by persecution. 
Rome persecuted them because they had left her 
fold. Luther persecuted them because when they 
left the fold of Rome they had not come into his. 

The persecution became so hot and bitter that a 
move was imperative. Many came to America 
and settled in William Penn’s colony, but the 
bulk of the church moved into Germany. Here 


for a short time they prospered in peace. Then 
came the order for them to bear arms. They re- 
fused. They were deprived of all rights as cit- 
izens; they were imprisoned, fined, taxed, tor- 
mented. Still they stood firm and still they grew. 
When matters were at the worst help came from 
an unexpected quarter. Russia was extremely 
anxious to colonize the territory along the Black 
Sea with agriculturists. In 1783 Catherine II. 
sent an agent to Germany to make these people 
an offer to go in a body and colonize these lands. 
The offer was a liberal one. The exemption from 
military service and the right to maintain their 
own form of worship and educate their children 
in their own schools being its chief features. 

In 1788 thousands of these people moved into 
Russia, built their homes on the old German 
plan, and grew and multiplied. Many of them 
acquired great wealth in manufactures, but the 
body of them devoted themselves to agriculture. 
For nearly 100 years they enjoyed almost un- 
broken prosperity and then once again persecu- 
tion overtook them. In 1870 the Russian govern- 
ment, utterly disregarding the guarantees 
given these people by Catherine II. and con- 
firmed by Paul II., issued a ukase demanding mil- 
itary service of them. Consternation prevailed. 
Deputations were sent to St. 
Petersburg and after much 
delay and distress a further 
military exemption was grant- 
ed for twenty-five years, but 
many of their minor privileges 
were taken away. The learn- 
ing of the Russian language 
was made compulsory, and all 
feeling of security was hope- 
lessly gone. They felt they 
must look elsewhere for 
homes. This time Canada 
seemed to be the land of 
promise. The Canadian gov- 
ernment was anxious for set- 
tlers in her newly-acquired 
Province of Manitoba. 

In 1872 the Mennonites 
sent a delegation to spy out 
the land. After going over 
a great part of the Province 
they chose the level prairie 
lands along the international 
boundary. The government 
finally agreed to make them 
a grant of twenty-two town- 
ships. Fifteen of these town- 
ships to form a strip thirty- 





six miles long and from six 





to eighteen miles wide along the international 
boundary, and running from six miles east to 
thirty miles west of the Principal Meridian, 
and the remaining seven being east of the 
Principal Meridian, and twelve miles north 
of the boundary. This made a total area of 
720 square miles, or 460,800 acres, much of 
it the best land in the Province. Manitoba 
is surveyed on the same principle as the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota—into sections, townships 
and ranges. A quarter-section, viz., 160 acres, 
was the regulation grant from the Crown, and 
in order to obtain the patent the recipient was 
required to reside on the land for a certain 
period and perform certain duties of cultivation. 
These requirements were all laid aside in the 
case of the Mennonites, and they were allowed 
to settle in villages, as had been their custom in 
Russia. All they were required to prove, in 
order to obtain government patent for their par- 
ticular quarter-section or homestead, was a three 
years’ residence in a house of their own, within 
the limits of the reservation, and that they had 
been engaged in agriculture. 

The Mennonite villages differ widely from the 
idea ordinarily conveyed by that term. They are 
scattered irregularly over the reserve. Some 
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times two or three will be built quite close to- 
gether, then again there will be long intervals 
between. A village may number anywhere from 
five to thirty families, or even more. The houses 
are built at irregular intervals on each side of a 
wide road or street. They are all of one pattern 
and all have their gable end to the street. There 
is frequently a mill and always a blacksmith 
shop in every village. In some of the villages, a 
schoolhouse and teacher’s house combined. In 
the larger villages is to be found a building in 
appearance something between a barn and a 
schoolhouse. This is a church. Not the most 
aggressive of our puritan ancestors had grimmer 
ideas on the subject of church architecture. 
Each village forms a community by itself and is 
presided over by the ‘‘schult,”—or schultz, who 
is elected every year. 

The land belonging to each village is divided 
into three classes—arable, pasture and hay land. 
The pasture and hay land are each left in one 
common field. The arable land is divided into 
strips and allotted toeach head ofa house accord- 
ing to his estimate of what he is willing or able 
to cultivate. It is the business of the schult to 
superintend this allotment. He also sees tothe 
proportion of hay to be cut by each householder. 








many tickets as there are men forming the tie. 
One ticket is marked and the candidates draw. 
The one who draws the marked ticket gets the 
office. This mode of elections applies to all of- 
fices—overschultz, schultz, bishops, deacons and 
elders. 

This account of the village life of the Mennon- 
ites applies more strictly to the past than the 
present. Within the past five years many of the 
villages have been broken up and their inhabit- 
ants gone to reside permanently on their own 
homesteads, where they come under the regular 
municipal government. Wherever there are 
villages, however, and they are still many, the 
old system is maintained in its simplicity. The 
gradual breaking up of the villages has resulted 
from two causes: Since 1885 Mennonites have 
been required to homestead on precisely the same 
terms as other settlers; viz., actual residence on 
the land granted. Mennonites are themselves 
beginning to see the wisdom of ‘‘When in Rome 
do as the Romans do.”” They have come to make 
their home in Canada and they find it is more to 
their advantage to fall in with the customs ofthe 
country. The names of many of these villages 
are very pretty. Rosengart (Garden of Roses), 
Rosenfeld (Field of Roses), Rosenbach (The 





again on the October day I have mentioned 

We started from Winkler in the early morn 
ing in a comfortable two-seated phaeton, kind] 
loaned to us by Mr. Bernhard Loewen, and a 
companied by Mr. Jacob Friesen, who had under 
taken to act as cicerone and interpreter. 

In passing let me say that in visiting Mennor 
ite houses you do not rap or ring or wait for ad 
mittance. You simply open the door and wal 
in. The entrance isalwaysat the side. And noy 
let us suppose that we have just driven up toon 
of these houses and alighted. 

We passed from the porch into a hall or ante 
room, turned to the right, opened the first doo 
and found ourselves in the main living room of 
the house. The first thing that arrested m) 
attention was a square structure reaching near], 
to the ceiling and evidently built in the centre o 
the house. It was whitewashed, had small iro: 
doors in the side and altogether looked a goo: 
deal like a brick vault on a small scale. Whil: 
Mr. Friesen was explaining the reason of our 
visit I walked up and put my hand on the object 
in question. I jumped back in a hurry and felt 
cautiously of the palm of my hand. I had made 
the rather startling discovery that this was th« 
stove. Our cicerone said something to the good 
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hown a pioneer dwelling and on the left a modern farm-house. 


On the right iss 


This is calculated, not by the number of his stock 
but according to the number of acres he has cul- 
tivated. In addition to these duties the schult 
must hire the herdsman to herd the cattle of the 
village and, together with the bishop or elder, 
select the teacher for the school. He must also 
collect from each man his proportion of the sal- 
aries of these functionaries. He acts as arbi- 
trator in matters of dispute and I am told his 
decisions are rarely questioned. There is only 
one higher authority—the overshult; or, as heis 
familiarly called, the kaiser. He is elected every 
fourth year from among the schultz. The schult 
from each village with the overschult form a 
council whose business it is to superintend the 
building of public roads and bridges and the 
raising of funds for same. They do not meet to- 
gether at any stated periods, but only when there 
is business to transact. 

The method of elections for all offices is very 
simple. The schult always acts as a returning 
officer. He sits in a private room and the voters 
go in separately and state the name of the man 
for whom they wish to vote and theschult writes 
itdown. No candidatesare nominated and there 
are no ballots or ballot boxes. 








Should there be | 
a tie between two or more the schult makes as ' 


Brook of the Roses), Schanzenfeldt (Fortress in 
a Field), Steinbach (Brook Among the Stones) 
and many others. 

* 7 * 

The illustration shows one of the earliest houses 
built inthe Western Reserve, having been erected 
from eighteen to twenty yearsago. It is built 
of mud and sticks and thatched with straw. I 
wish the engraving could show it to you as I saw 
it. The outer walls are colored a delicate lilac, 
the window sashes a dull red, the shutters gray. 
Wind and rain and sun have stained the thatch a 
deep brown. Perhaps this combination of colors 
does not sound cesthetic, but with the back-ground 
of yellow stubble fields, the few trees with their 
faded leaves, and over all the mellow October 
sunshine, the colors blended into one harmonious 
whole, it looked as if we had suddenly taken 
a leap backward from Manitoba in the 19th, to 
Germany in the 16th century. The second illus- 
tration shows a recently erected house. The 
style is precisely the same, but this house is built 
entirely of wood. It is the property of Mr. Isaac 
Wiens and stands in the village of Rosenbach. 
The interiors are all very much alike. The plan 
is a curious one and I am going to try and de- 
scribe it to you just as I saw it over and over 





wife; she opened one of the doors and there was 
a great batch of bread baking. Let me tell you 
no bread can surpass that of the Mennonite 
housewife, baked in these ovens. We were, of 
course, curious to know how and where the fire 
was, for we could see no sign of it, but on being 
told we would come to that presently we turned 
to study the room. And it was worth studying. 
Along one wall was what our grandmothers would 
have called a settle, the arms and back of beauti- 
fully turned wood, the workmanship of the finest. 
Under one window is a huge chest. It stands 
about four inches from the floor on claw feet. 
The corners areexquisitely dovetailed and bound 
with wrought brass clasps. The lid, ends and 
front are finished in panels. In the centre of 
one panel is a bunch of roses, in another, pansies. 
Thecolors were perfect and we thought they were 
painted, but upon examination we found it to be 
applique or transfer work, so beautifully exe- 
cuted that the flowers seemed wrought into the 
very grain of the wood. These pieces of furni- 
ture have been entirely made by the men of the 
house. There is a bed in one corner of the room— 
in fact there seems to be a bed in every room in 
the house. The Mennonites do not set aside 
rooms especially as sleeping apartments. The 
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hed was a curiosity tome. It appeared to be a 
rather narrow single bed with carved head and 
footboard. On it were piled two feather mat- 
tresses and numerous feather pillows, all in the 
very gayest of printed calico covers. We were 
shown how the frame could be pulled out into a 
iarge double bed, when you would have the 
thicker mattress for sleeping upon and the thin- 
ner one to take the place of blankets and cover- 
let. I was not converted to this style of bed. I 
have a very breathless recollection of sleeping in 
a bed of somewhat similar pattern one scorching 
July night when I was a child. 

But to return totheroom. The piece deresist- 
ance for me was the corner cupboard. These 
cupboards are built right into the wall, and in- 
stead of running straight across the angle they 
are rounded like a bow. Through the glass pan- 
els of the door you see the loveliest majolica 
plates. The cupboard reaches to the 
ceiling, where it is finished by a 
carved cornice. A few inches below 
this isa little rack into which are 
fitted the silver spoons and ladles. 
Some of these ladles are the quaint- 
est shapes! I am quite sure I broke 
the tenth commandment while I 
looked at that cupboard. From the 
living room we passed into the 
kitchen, which runs parallel with it. 
There was nothing of special inter- 
est here. From the kitchen we passed 
into the mangle room. This room 
has a door opening to the outside 
and also one intothe anteroom. The 
mangle is quite an important feature 
in Mennonite house keeping. The 
accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of what it is like. Itis 
about five feet long, two and one 
half broad and three and one half 
high. The weight is furnished by 
the large stones in the tray at the 
top. The clothes are wound around 
the four rollers,a man grasps the 
handle at one end of the tray and a 
woman at the other. The tray with 
its heavy load is pushed back and 
forward between them, over the rol- 
lers and in this way the clothes are 
very soon smoothed. While we were 
looking at the mangle a neighbor 
drove up with his wife and four large 
baskets of clothes—it seems that one 
mangle sometimes serves several 
households—walked right in, took 
possession of the mangle and soon 
had it in operation. It certainly 
seemed a pleasanter way of smooth- 
ing the family linen than standing 
over an ironing table with a hot stove 
at your back. 7 

After watching the mangle for a 
time we stepped again into the ante- 
room. This time we turned to our 
left and found ourselves in a little 
room that seemed very dark. Looking up, how- 
ever, we saw a tiny patch of blue sky, and real- 
ized that we were gazing through the great 
pyramid-shaped chimney which carries off the 
smoke from our first acquaintance, the stove. 
This chimney is built of wood, in the shape of a 
hollow pyramid, and plastered with mud. Here, 
too, the mystery of the fire was explained, for 
we saw the open fire space of this funny stove. 
It looked a good deal like the fire space of alime- 
kiln, but of course it wassmaller. In acorner 
of this room was another of the stoves or fur- 
naces of brick. This was a very small one de- 
signed for heating boilers of water for washing. 
On the floor we noticed a number of dark objects 
resembling bricks, only much larger. Some one 
suggested that they were peats. They were 








bricks, however; bricks of dung pressed and 
dried. This is the fuel that feeds the mammoth 
stove. It was the knowledge of how to prepare 
and use this fuel which made it possible for the 
Mennonites to settle on the long stretches of tree- 
less prairie in a climate where fuel is one of the 
first necessities. Still another door opens from 
the anteroom on to the staircase. The upstairs 
of a Mennonite house is never used as sleeping 
apartments. It is generally left all in one room 
and used as a storeroom. Here you find huge 
piles of wheat, onions, squash, pumpkins, beans, 
etc., and rows of hams and sides of bacon hang- 
ing around the chimney. Downstairs we came, 
and, through another door, this time on the left 
of the entrance, we passed into still another 
storeroom. Here are great stacks of fuel arranged 
like cordwood, harness hanging from the pegs in 





fact, as Samantha Allen would say, “I should 
just have loved to neighbor with those women.” 
They were all so kind and courteous, showing me 
every cupboard and every hole and corner in the 
house. I doubt very much if many Canadian or 
American housekeepers could show such credit- 
able housekeeping at a moment’s notice. There 
was one part of the family, though, that I suc- 
ceeded in neighboring with—the babies. Baby 
language is the same the world over. Oneofthe 
scenes of that day will dwell in my mind always. 
We had walked, as usual, into the living room, 
and therein the middle of the floor stood a carved 
wooden cradle with a baby lying asleep. The 
noise of our entrance awoke her and as I stooped 
over the cradle she opened her great dark eyes, 
looked up in my face for a moment with an ex- 
pression of wonder, then suddenly the little face 


the wall, reapers and binders standing in the ' broke into dimpling smiles and a pair of soft 
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corners. From this room we passed into the 
stable. The arrangements are excellent and we 
saw a number of very fine horses. Mennonites, 
like Methodist parsons, are good judges of horse- 
flesh, and always have the best. It is a rare 
thing to see them driving a poor horse. 

The reader must not think from this descrip- 
tion that these houses have only three rooms; 
many of them have others, but thisis the general 
plan of house, and no matter how many rooms 
there may be they all open into one another or 
into the anteroom, and the stove is the center of 
the house. 

One great drawback in visiting these homes 
was my inability to talk to the women personally. 
There were so many things I would like to have 
asked about the methods of housekeeping. In 





baby arms were stretched up to me. 
It was a royal welcome. 

The gardens of the Mennonites at 
once proclaim their German origin. 
They do not, as a rule, surround the 
house, but are at the side, often with 
the driving way between them and 
the house. The garden enclosure is 
generally a square one with a row of 
trees close to the fence and another 
about four feet further in, thus mak- 
ing an avenue all round the garden 
and a fine protection from cold 
winds. In the inner square are cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, neat and 
regular beds of vegetables and great 
masses Of flowers. In the center of 
the square a rustic summerhouse 
formsa pleasant retreat for the fami- 
ly on warm evenings. In and about 
Plum Coulee, where, as the name in- 
dicates, there are large quantities of 
wild plums, the Mennonites have 
cultivated and grafted them and 
produced a very fine fruit. The sup- 
ply is of course limited and so far has 
made no showing as a marketable 
product, but ifthe good work goes 
on, as it should do, in time we may 
have a good supply of native fruit of 
a fine quality. Their finely culti- 
vated gardens have proved one of 
the great sources of Mennonite pros- 
perity. In addition to the gardens 
proper, many of the houses have 
flowerbeds under the windows and 
few houses are without window 
plants. 

The Mennonites believe firmly in 
every man being his own blacksmith. 
As already mentioned there is a 
blacksmith shop in every village, 
but there is no village blacksmith; 
every man is hisown. The shop is 
common property and every man 
who wishes to repair his machinery 
or shoe a horse goes and does it. 
The same principal is carried out where they 
have broken up their villages and gone on to 
farms. Every farm hasaforge and anvil, and 
instead of having to waste time going miles to 
have repairs made, they are done on the spot 
and both time and money saved. 

In a country so flat there is of course little 
waterpower to be had. In the early days the 
mills were all windmills. Very quaint, some of 
them are. The one in the illustration is one of 
the oldest on the reserve and can be seen for 
miles. It used to grind flour but is now degraded 
to chopping grain for cattle. I appreciated the 
folly of ‘tilting at windmills” when, in my haste 
to examine it, I narrowly escaped a sharp blow 
on the head. The proprietor, Mr. Abram Rimer, 
very kindly allowed us to mount to the top of it, 
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and a very funny place we found it. It has one 
run of very small stones. These are said to have 
come from Russia, but for this story I cannot 
vouch. 

_ es 7 

Though originally all one community the Men- 
nonites are now very much divided. Among those 
south of the boundary, in Minnesota and Kansas, 
there are some twelve sects or divisions; in Man- 
itoba there are only four, or at most five. The 
oldest church is called ‘‘Old Colonist” and is 
identical with the church established by the 
colony when they moved into Russia in 1788. 
This church clings very closely to the tenets of 
Menno Simon and looks upon any innovations 
with disfavor and suspicion. The head of this 
church in Manitobais Bishop Johan Wiebe. Next 
comes the ‘‘Bergthaler.” This is really a branch 
of the Old Colonist Church. Removal toanother 
part of Russia caused changes and they are now 
looked upon as a separate church. This sect is 
numerically the strongest among the Mennonites 
in Manitoba and has two bishops—David Stoez in 
the Eastern Reserve, and Abram Doerksen in the 
Western. The third church is that of the Men- 
nonite Brethren, or Baptists. All Mennonites 
believe in adult baptism, but this sect believe 
also in immersion. Bishop Gerhard Wiebe is 
the head of this church. 

The fourth church is called John Funk’s 
Church, and its bishop, or head, is John Funk 
It is quite impossible for an outsider to explain 
the degrees of difference between these various 
churches. Just as impossible as it would be fora 
German to explain the degrees of difference in 
the various branches of the Methodist Church in 
America. There are some things, however, that 
are peculiar and very interesting about these 
various churches. For example, in the Old Col- 
onist Church their ministers are not set apart 
by any course of study. When the village de- 
cides that they wanta minister, elder or preacher, 
the schult calls them together and they vote in 
the manner already described. The man who 
gets the largest number of votes is the elder- 
elect. The bishop is sent for, a special sermon 
preached, hands are laid on the candidate and 
forthwith he becomes an elder. In this church 
they discountenance singing by note and sing 
wholly by ear. The Bergthalers hold the same 
views on the selection of elders. The Brethren 
and the John Funk Church both advocate an edu- 
cated ministry. 

The John Funk Church really contains those 
of the Mennonites who are most anxious to con- 
form to what they consider the best modes of 
English speech, thought and action. They have 
no wish to lose their identity as Mennonites, but 
they are anxious that as a people they should 
progress. Two of these churches, I think the 
Bergthaler and Brethren, forbid smoking on the 
part of their members. The Old Colonists dis- 
courage the growing of beards, though they do 
not now wholly forbid it. At onetime a member 
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of this church growing a beard would have been 
excommunicated. In several of these churches 
they still observe the custom of washing the feet 
before partaking of the Lord’sSupper. Like the 
Quakers, the men sit on one side of the church 
and the women ontheother. Noneof their elders 
or bishops receive any salary. The office iscon- 
sidered a very honorable one, but no emoluments 
are attached to it. The bishop has his farm and 
farms it just like his neighbors. Collectionsare 
taken up for two objects—the relief of any poor 
there may be in the community and the carrying 
on of missionary work. 

The Mennonites have always clung to the idea 
of schools under church control. Whilein Russia 
they appear to have maintained these schools 
with a fair standard of education. When they 
came to Manitoba the privilege of carrying on 
these schools was included in the terms of the 
agreement, made with them by the Dominion 
government, but the schools were never a suc- 
cess; in fact they steadily deteriorated. The 
teachers were very often uneducated men and 
were not required to pass any examination. The 
only reader used was the Bible, and all instruc- 
tion was given in German, very few if any of the 
teachers being able to either read or write Eng- 
lish. Many of the more progressive Mennonites 
grew anxious for a change and this speedily de- 
veloped two parties on the school question. One 
was composed of the Old Colonists and the Berg- 
thalers. These were satisfied with the old style 
of school and looked upon all innovations as 
dangerous. The other party consisted of the 
Mennonite Brethren and the John Funk Church, 
and they were exceedingly anxious for the estab- 
lishment of public schools. 

The Provincial government meanwhile looked 
on with anxious eyes. They had no wish to out- 
rage the religious convictions of the Mennonites 
or infringe in the slightest degree any privileges 
granted them by the Dominion government; 
nevertheless they could but regard with alarm 
the rapidly increasing school population—many 
of whom would soon be voters—growing up with- 
out any proper means of education. As early as 
1882 or 1883 various sections of the Mennon- 
ite communities petitioned the government for 
schools, and these were established. In all prob- 
ably some thirty or forty school districts were 
laid out. Some of the schools were for a time 
very successful. An inspector was appointed and 
the outlook was very bright. Of course in these 
public schools they were permitted to give relig- 
ious instruction, but suitable secular instruction 
was insisted upon. The bright prospects, how- 
ever, never reached fulfillment. The bishops 
and elders, who were opposed to these schools, 
stirred up the people to such an extent that by 
the year 1889 the majority of the villages had re- 
turned to the old form of school. The passage of 
the school act of 1890, providing that no govern- 
ment grant should be allowed to church schools, 
introduced further complications in this already 
tangled question. 

About this time a series 
of meetings were held to lay 
the matter before the Men- 
nonites. Dr. Bryce, of Man- 
itoba College, was selected 
to represent the govern- 
ment, and choice could 
hardly have fallen on a bet- 
ter man. Dr. Bryce has 
been connected with educa- 
tional matters in Manitoba 
from the very early years 
of the Province and has 
the matter very much at 
heart. These meetings 
brought together the chief 
men in the various Men- 
nonite communities. The 








whole matter was discussed at much length, Dr 
Bryce once again explaining very carefully the 
whole system of the Canadian public schools. By 
the way, Canadians are as proud of their schoo 
system as a New Englander is of Plymouth Roc 
or the Bunker Hill monument. One thing th 
Mennonites found difficult of belief—that was the 
free government grant of money for the support 0! 
schools. They questioned Dr. Bryce very close), 
as to whether, in the event of the schools being 
established, the government would not charg» 
this money up to them and make them pay i 
back some day. The final outcome of all thes 
conferences was an organization among such o 
the Mennonites as favored the public schoo! 
This organization might be termed an associa 
tion for the promotion of education. The objec 
of the association was to establish a trainin; 
school for teachers to be employed in teaching 
the Mennonite children. 

The association undertook the building of a 
school at Gretna, which was to be devoted to this 
purpose. The putting up of the building, how 
ever, brought them to the end of their resources 
and they could not afford to maintain a teacher. 
Meanwhile Dr. Bryce, for the Provincial govern- 
ment, made a journey to the Mennonite settle- 
ments in Kansas. At a little town near Newton 
he visited a small Mennonite college and finally 
made arrangements for the principal, Prof. 
Ewerts, to come to Manitoba and act for the 
Provincial government as inspector of public 
schools. On his arrival in Gretna the associa- 
tion also secured his services as principal of their 
training school, it being quite possible for him 
to attend to both duties. There are now some 
nineteen or twenty pupils in this training schoo! 
and the success so far seems quite to justify Dr. 
Bryce’s choice of an inspector. It was not, how- 
ever, thought well to postpone the revival of 
public schools until teachers should be trained, 
but schools were revived and new ones planted 
wherever possible and supplied with the best 
teachers available, the Provincial government 
having agreed to authorize such teachers as 
should be recommended by Prof. Ewerts. There 
are now some twenty of these schools in the 
Western Reserve, and fifteen in the Eastern. 
Some of the teachers employed received their 
training in the colleges of Kansas; notably Mr 
Fast, in charge of the school at Winkler, one of 
the most flourishing schools outside of Gretna. 
There are eighty-five children in this school, 
atid two teachers are employed, Mr. Fast acting 
as principal. These schools differ from the ordl- 
nary public school in that the children receive 
instruction in both German and English. The 
children acquire English with surprising rapid- 
ity. The language commonly spoken by the 
Mennonites is a dialect of German or Dutch. No 
books are printed in this dialect, and when they 
learn to read they must do so in what they them- 
selves term “high German.” 

* 
* #*# 

The Mennonite women do not take any active 
part in publicaffairs. In domestic concerns, how- 
ever, they are supreme. If there is any final 
authority required the woman is most emphat- 
ically the head of the house. The most notice- 
able features of their dress is the general absence 
of the corset and the universality of the small 
head-shawl. These are worn by tiny tots of three 
or four. And while I am on the subject of clothes 
I may as well say that the most characteristic 
articles of the men’s dress used to be the sheep- 
skin coats spoken of elsewhere, and what are 
known as Mennonite boots. These boots are long, 
reaching to the knee, and are made of thick, grey 
felt with leather sole and heel and vamped with 
leather to the instep. They may have been 4 
joy forever to their possessors, but most assuredly 
they were not things of beauty. The useofthem 
is rapidly on the wane. 
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Though, as I have already said, the women do 
not take part in public affairs, yet they have ad- 

anced far enough to be doctors. Mrs. A. K. 

hiesen, M. D., resides near Winkler. She be- 
van her study of medicine in Russia and com- 
»leted it in America. She has avery large prac- 
ice. In the rear of her residence is a two-roomed 

\ilding which she uses as a consulting room and 
jispensary. Here she carries quite a large stock 
yf drugs. 

In Russia the Mennonites were, and those who 
-emain there still are, extensive manufacturers 

f cloths and all kinds of woolen goods. In this 

ountry nothing of the kind has been attempted. 

presume the reason of this was the lack of facil- 
ties when they first came to the country, and 
ubsequently the cheapness of ready-made cloth- 
ng. A few years ago Mr. Carl Neufeldt, of 
Schanzenfeld, started to make printed cottons. 
He purchased the unbleached cotton and dyed 
and printed it. The whole process was by hand. 
[he pattern blocks from which the goods were 
printed were also hand-made, the process being 
extremely ingenious and laborious. The goods 
so painstakingly manufactured were both pretty 
and durable; but, alas for Mr. Neufeldt, the hearts 
of the Mennonite women, like the hearts of all 
women, craved bargains, and these prints, owing 
to the duty on the dyes, were much more expens- 
ive than imported goods. Mr. Neufeldt was com- 
pelled to abandon his scheme, and his carefully- 
wrought patterns lie rotting ina heap in his front 
garden, a sad reminder of the vanity of human 
hopes. 

The little head-shawls—almost the only char- 
acteristic article of dress now seen amongst the 
women—are all manufactured inGermany. They 
are marvellously cheap; a fine cashmere shawl 
three-fourths of a yard square and richly em- 
broidered in colors, being sold at retail for seven- 
ty-five cents. 

Up to the present time the Mennonites have 
given little attention to the breeding of stock, 
and their cattle are a poor sample. Now, how- 
ever, their attention has been forcibly directed 
to this branch of industry by the absence of mar- 
ket for poor cattle, and many of them are going 
in for pure-bred stock. At the home of Bishop 





Gerhard Wiebe, the head of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church, I was shown with pride a 
pure bred Durham bull for which they had paid 
$200 when he was five months old. He was a 
beautiful animal, truly. It taks a long time for 
a new idea to work its way among the Mennon- 
ites, but when once they have grasped it they 
very speedily turn it to practical account, and 
there is little doubt that they will soon be ready 
to compete with other farmers in the matter of 
pure-bred stock. It is surprising to find that few 
of them have attempted sheep-raising, as in 
Russia they were noted sheep farmers, and used 
the sheepskins, dressed with the wool on, ex- 
tensively for the manufacture of coats. In fact, 
in the early days of their settlement in this coun- 
try you never saw a Mennonite come to town in 
winter without his sheepskin coat. Hogs are 
raised in large numbers and they display un- 
usual care in the housing and feeding of them. 

In the cultivation of their land they have been 
somewhat careless, not paying sufficient atten- 
tion to summer-fallowing, and also being rather 
indifferent in the matter of the quality of their 
seed. This carelessness was no doubt fostered in 
the first instance by the fact that the wheat was 
not, in those early days, graded, and good and 
bad alike brought the same price. Ifa financial 
loss to the Mennonites themselves (when graded 
wheat came into fashion) had been the only re- 
sult, it would not have mattered so much, but 
there was another reckoning to pay in the shape 
of a crop of noxious weeds, the sure and certain 
followers of defective seed and insufficient culti- 
vation. Last year the government sent an in- 
spector into the reserve to inquire into the extent 
of the mischief and to explain the remedies. 
From what I learned on the reserve there is 
hope of the trouble being thoroughly stamped 
out. During the past two years the Mennonites 
have gone extensively into the cultivation of flax 
and have found it very profitable. Flaxseed last 
fall brought $1.05 per bushel when wheat was 
selling for from thirty-eight to forty-two cents. 

It was unquestionably a good thing for Mani- 
toba when the Dominion government offered a 
home to these persecuted people. They are re- 
ligious, industrious and very frugal. Their busi- 





ness integrity is of a very high order. In fact 
this is so generally recognized that banks are 
eager for their paper, and loan companies place 
them high on the list of desirable borrowers. 
Though chiefly an agricultural people, they have 
good business abilities and display a great deal 
of push and enterprise. This is seen in their 
business towns, more especially those of the 
Western Reserve. The largest of these isGretna 
—as its name indicates, a town on the borders. 
Here are to be found the Normal School, banks, 
churches, and good business houses. Here also 
are the headquarters of Messrs. Erdman, Penner 
& Co., the wealthiest firm of Mennonite mer- 
chants. They have branches at Plum Coulee, 
Rhineland and other points. Erdman Penner, 
head of the firm, is reputed to be worth very 
close toa million. He is of the fairGerman type, 
very suave in manner and one of the shrewdest 
business men in Manitoba. Gretna, being the 
point on the boundary where so many trains cross 
to the south, has large elevators and does an ex- 
tensive wheat trade. 

Plum Coulee is next in size and importance, its 
trade also being principally wheat. It is only 
three years since the townsite was surveyed and 
now it has mills of large capacity, two elevators, 
and does a very large grain trade. In the general 
store of Mr. B. Loewen at Winkler I saw cash rail- 
ways and other modern conveniences. Steinbach 
isthe principal business place of the Eastern Re- 
serve. Here are to be found large mills, and a 
cheese factory which turns out some of the best 
cheese in Manitoba. The Eastern Reserve, lying 
back as it does from the railway, is not brought so 
prominently before the public attention, but itis 
a very thriving and prosperous community. 

The Mennonites originally eschewed all politics 
as evil. Now, however, the more advanced are 
voting and taking quite 4 warm interest in poli- 
tics. There are two members in our local House 
who represent Mennonite, or partly Mennonite 
constituencies. *,* 

I have striven to make this account both inter- 
esting and accurate. If I have failed in the last 
I know that my Mennonite friends will rememter 
my disadvantages in not speaking their language 
and will pardon the mistakes on that score. 





MONTANA. 





All hail, thou charming clime, thou beauteous 
land ! 
All hail, thou land of azure skies, whose light 
Clouds rarely dim—fair land of sunshine bright 
Imparting joy to all that loves its bland 
\nd grateful spell, its rays on every hand 
In golden flood embathing, morn to night, 
Each lovely vale, each hill, each towering hight. 
Of rugged mountain chains, snow-crowned and 
grand, 


And bearing in their hidden depths a store 
Of yellow flakes and silvery grains which, mined 
And cast in ingots weighty and refined, 
Kings’ amplest coffers all woald gorge, and more; 
Repay all nations’ debits o’er and o’er, 
And equal still all misers’ hoards combined. 
* * * * 
All hail, proud source and nursery 
Of mighty rivers swift and free, 
And broad and deep, whose waters seek, 
Past many a crag and frowning peak, 
lhrough canyons, valleys, forests, plains, 
Across the face of vast domains, 
Che one far South, the other West, 
In oceans two their final rest. 
* * * * 
Behold thy countless, peaceful vales, 
Where crystal streamlets gently glide 
"Tween rosy banks, mid leafy groves, 
Through green and crimson meadows wide; 


Past fruitful orchards breathing forth 
Sweet fragrance to the balmy gales 
That bear and blend the spicy gifts 
Of cedary heights and cypress dales ;— 


By smiling fields of bounteous yield, 
The off’ring of a generous soil, 

As fertile as the storied Nile’s, 
Responsive full to freeman’s toil,— 





Broad fields and many, reaching far 
To grassy hills and tablelands, 
Where peaceful graze unnumbered herds, 


And fleecy flocks, and neighing bands. 


And yet beyond, the endless lines 
Of great sierras proudly rise, 

In changeless grandeur lifting up 
Their lofty summits to the skies. 


Behold the gray and verdant slopes, 
The firred ravine, the precipice sheer, 
The rocky gulch, and deep defile, 
Of ranges in the distance near. 


And lo, through many a gap behold 
After the mystic, hazy blue 

Of ridges, more and more remote, 
Sublimely rising to the view. 


Bright land of prosp’rous, happy homes, 
Here nestling in the lowland’s shades, 

There mid the highland’s sunlit scenes, 
By babbling brooks and piny glades. 


No miasmatic mists obscure 
Thy water's sheen, thy vistas rare; 
No noisome vapors shroud thy hills, 
Nor dull thy pure, transparent a 


There age is young, and children sport 
With cherry cheeks and gladsome hearts. 

There sparkling eyes of youth abound, 
And health to all its glow imparts. 


Sweet clime! why seek beyond thy pale 
A fairer realm for love and home— 
When all thou hold’st is best and dear, 
Why vainly from thy borders roam! 


W. A. Burt Jonzgs. 
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Waterproof Cloth. 

In a pail of soft water put a half pound of sugar 
of lead (the acetate of lead) and a half pound of 
alum. Stir this at intervals until it becomes 
clear, then pour it off into another pail and put 
the garments therein and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours. Then hang up to dry with- 
out wringing. Garments treated thus can be 
worn in the wildest storm of wind or rain with- 
out the wearer getting even damp. The rain 
hangs in globules upon the cloth, and cloth that 
is waterproof is better and more healthy than 
rubber goods. 


Milk, 

Milk consists of three parts—the cream, the 
curd and whey. Thecream is the carbonaceous 
part, and is the richest portion of the milk. The 
globules of fat, or butter, of which it is formed, 
being lighter than the other part of the milk, 
rise to the top of the milk in the form of cream. 
The curd is the albuminous part of the milk, 
which separates into a solid form whenever milk 
sours or curdles. The whey is the water of the 
milk that separates from the curd in souring. 
Milk is the best and most nutritious form in 
which animal food can be obtained, and should 
be used freely by all. 


Cold-Water Treatment. 


A cold-water doctor gives some practical hints. 
He says: “If you have a bruise causing you pain, 
wring a cloth from cold water and apply it to the 
spot, renewing it as the cloth becomes warm. 
If you do not obtain relief—and in cases of severe 
local inflammation this will not afford it—place 
over the sore spot a piece of ice wrapped in, say, 
six or eight thicknesses of dampened cloth. By 
this method one may deaden the pain of a boil, 
felon or abscess so that he may be perfectly com- 
fortable, awake or asleep, and in fact may, if the 
treatment is begun in time, actually stop the 
progress of the trouble.” 


Drinks for Invalids. 


A nourishing, palatable drink for invalids is 
not always at command of the non-professional 
nurse or attendant, yet is often of great impor- 
tance. Here are two or three recipes which are 
floating about without credit, but are right in 
line of what is very often needed. The first might 
for want of a better name be called a chocolate 
broth. This isthe formula: Take a pint of the 
best chocolate, one pound of rice flour, four 
ounces of arrowroot, and one-half pound of loaf 
sugar, sifted. Mix and rub thoroughly together. 
Slightly moisten with milk a dessertspoonful of 
this mixture, and stir it into a pint of boiling 
milk. Letitcool till it can be taken from aspoon 
or drunk without discomfort. Soda mint is fre- 
quently desirable in low conditions of the sys- 
tem. Itisa grateful beverage, gently stimulat- 
ing, and may be readily made by any person 
having access to a drug store. It requires three 
drams of bicarbonate of soda, a half-ounce of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, and four ounces of 
spearmint water. Where preferred, peppermint 
water may be used in place of the spearmint,— 
Good Housekeeping. 


Disinfecting a Room. 

The Berlin method of disinfecting a room de- 
scribes the cleansing of an apartment in which 
a child had died of diphtheria: ‘‘Four men were 
engaged. After everything that could be sub- 











jected to steam without detriment had been re- 
moved to the disinfecting station, all the things 
were removed from the walls, and the men began 
rubbing these with bread. Ordinary German 
loaves are used, forty-eight hours old. The loaves 
are cut into substantial chunks about six inches 
square, the back of each piece consisting of the 
crust, thus allowing a good purchase. The walls 
are systematically attacked with strokes from 
above downward, and there can,be no question 
as to its efficacy in cleaning them, nor does the 
operation take as long as one would imagine. 
The crumbs are swept up and burned. After this 
the walls are thoroughly sprinkled with a five- 
percent carbolic acid solution. The floor is 
washed with a two-percent carbolic acid solu- 
tion, and all the polished woodwork and orna- 
ments as well.” — Medical Magazine. 


A Brown Paper Magnet. 


A very simple and interesting electrical ex- 
periment may be made with a sheet of brown 
paper, illustrating in a remarkable manner how 
the most astonishing effects may be produced by 
the simplest means. 

Take a sheet of coarse brown paper, and after 
holding it before the fire until it is perfectly 
dry, fold it up into a long strip of about two 
inches wide. The magnet is now complete. To 
exhibit its attractive powers cut some strips of 
writing paper about eight inches long and about 
as wide as one of these lines; then place them 
upon the table, three or four together. Now 
take the magnet and draw it briskly under the 
arm two or three times. Its electro magnetism 
is instantly developed and becomes apparent 
when held over the small strips of writing paper, 
for they fly up from the table toward the paper 
magnet veritably ‘by the wings of lightning.” — 
Paper World. 


French Easier Than German. 


French is much easier to read than German, 
for it is clear and precise, and the structure of 
the sentence is very simple, writes Prof. Alcee 
Fortier in the January Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The student of French has a great advantage 
over the student of German, inasmuch as he is 
able to begin reading earlier and to read more 
works in a giventime. While the beginner in 
German must devote considerable time totrying 
tounravela complicated sentence,the beginnerin 
French has already read a whole page or more. 
Both languages, however, have an admirable 
literature, and the chief aim of thestudent, both 
of French and German, should be to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the works of the great 
masters, and this can only be done by careful 
and extensivereading. Speaking a modern lan- 
guage is, of course, desirable and important, 
but we should never neglect the study of litera- 
ture for the sake of learning a few words to be 
used in conversation. When studying with a 
good teacher, and in a place where there is oppor- 
tunity to practice speaking, the language studied 
should be used as soon as possible as a means to 
learn the grammar and the history of the litera- 
ture of the people. 


Cold Science for Prohibitionists. 


I shudder to think what rod the W.C. T. U. 
has in pickle for the British Medical Association 
that, in the interests of truth and humanity, has 
been investigating liquor drinking in relation 
tolongevity. Witha brutal disregard of pro- 
hibition tradition this honorable association re- 
ports that 4,234 deaths taken at random show an 
average age for temperate drinkers of 63 years, 
careless drinkers 59 years, free drinkers 57 
years, intemperate drinkers 52 years, and total 
abstainers 51 years. In an analysis of those who 
reached an age over 80, 15 per cent were total 
abstainers, 10 per cent heavy drinkers, and 74 








per cent moderate drinkers. Of those over ‘)), 
15 per cent were total abstainers, 9 per cent hard 
drinkers, and 75 per cent moderate. The reason 
why total abstainers make so poor a showing is 
because they are generally intemperate in the 
use of foods that create fermentation. Bad 
digestion thereby renders them susceptible to 
disease of all kinds. One of these days it wii! 
be discovered by the multitude that wrong eat- 
ing does far more injury thanalcohol. Sir Henry 
Thompson and other distinguished physicians 
have so testified again and again.— Kate Fiel: 
Washington. 


The New Diphtheria Remedy. 


One of the most important and valuable di 
coveries of the age, the new means of protecting 
human life against diphtheritic poison, has to a 
very large extent been misunderstood, says a: 
exchange. The new remedy, it is explained, is 
not vaccination, which is simply the injectior 
into the system of one poison to prevent the en 
trance of another poison, nor is it in any way 
dangerous or harmful to the person treated. | 
is thus described in brief: 

‘*The substance injected for this purpose under 
the skin of human beings is not diphtheriti: 
poison, nor an attenuated culture of it. The 
toxines of true diphtheria are applied to animals 
in the first instance until by repeated applica- 
tions a substance is developed in the blood of the 
creatures experimented upon hostile to the diph- 
theritic poison. This substance is called anti- 
toxine. It is contained in the serum of the blood 
of the immune animal. The anti-toxine is abso- 
lutely harmless. When administered to the 
human subject it carries with it the capability 
of counteracting diphtheritic infection. If ap- 
plied in the early stages of the disease it insures 
recovery.” 

Careful and costly preparations are essential 
to the production of anti-toxine, which has been 
undertaken by the New York Board of Health 
after a thorough examination of Dr. Koch’s 
great discovery, as to the certainty of its value. 


Take Care of That Cold. 


The season of colds, at least the season ac- 
cepted as such, being upon us, it is wellto remind 
ourselves that be best authorities ascribe the 
prevalence of these distempers to bad indoor 
air rather than to severe outdoor air. ‘‘Cold 
air,” says a writer in a recent magazine, ‘‘does 
not cause throat and lung diseases, but only bad 
air.’ The fact that there isa marked increase 
in these diseases during cold weather he fits to 
his theory by declaring that such disorders are 
produced, not by the cold air but by the indoor 
life that accompanies the season. 

‘*‘An open fire in every living room in every 
house,” says another enthusiast on the samesub- 
ject of ventilation, ‘‘would do more to lower the 
death rate from respiratory diseases than any 
medication or other existing remedial agency.” 
Barring this, he urges frequent airing of rooms 
constantly occupied, but also insists that the 
ventilation be done on principles of common 
sense. ‘“‘Steam-heated rooms,’ pursues this 
carping critic, ‘‘particularly in apartments, 
usually reach a temperature of 80 degrees. This 
I may say is a mild statement. Any persons liv- 
ing in such places endure this or greater heat 
until it becomes intolerable, and then throw win- 
dows open recklessly. The temperature is low- 
ered too suddenly, a chill is sure to follow, and 
often serious mischief. Why not take the pains 
with our own lives that a florist does with his 
plants? The air in a greenhouse is regulated 
by a thermometer and kept even and pure with- 
out a sudden chill or overheating. It isthe high 
temperature and bad air of our houses that has 
made us a race of catarrhal wheezers, and not at 
all, I believe, climatic conditions.”—W. Y. Times. 
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JOHN SOMERS. » 
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A hot, dry wind blew from the south with a 
rvor that bade fair toshrivel every green thing 
hat lay in its path. The cattle lay in theshade, 
he type of perfect content, while horses wan- 
ered restlessly about, now stopping to nibble a 
mouthful of grass, now gazing wistfully into an 
adjoining pasture, whose grass seemed sweeter 
and greener, whose stream more cool and invit- 
ng than their own. 
The stillness of the Sabbath wan broken only 

by the querulous note of some bird hidden ina 
hicket, which seemed always to be asking a 
juestion that was never answered, or the rustle 
of a grasshopper in the tall, dry grass. Back 
from the road that lay white and dazzling in the 
sunlight, stood a little cottage not much larger 
than a good-sized dove-cote. In front werea few 
shrubs, and hardy flowersin bloom, bearing mute 
testimony to the love of the beautiful in their 
owner. Leaning on the gate, with folded arms, 
was @ tall, brawny man whose brown hair was 
heavily marked with gray. The fine, strong face 
told a tale of sorrow and hardship, of battles 
fought and, alas! not always won. And his his- 
tory was the history of many another poor fellow. 
He had come there from the still farther West a 
dozen years ago, and had taken up thisclaim. He 
had worked hard, early and late, had lived fru- 
gally, and yet here he was, no longer young, not 
much farther on the road to prosperity than 
when he left the West. He had been eaten out 
by grasshoppers, had lost crop after crop by 
wind, rain and flood, until now he had, with the 
exception of a sum laid by for future necessity, 
nothing but his little home and plain living. 

Although not of a churlish disposition, he 
seemed so reserved, uncommunicative that his 
neighbors soon grew weary of trying todraw him 
into sociability and left him to himself, kaowing 
little of his story but that he had come there 
from the West, and that his childhood’s home 
was ‘“‘way back East.” But, in saying they all 
left him to his own devices, I must make two ex- 
ceptions. Plump, black-eyed Widow Jones still 
persisted in sending him her flakiest pies, her 
whitest bread and yellowest butter; still invited 
him over to her farm to advise her on various 
subjects of a perplexing nature, but about which 
she, wily woman, knew as much as he did. 

Then Miss Flint, the maiden lady who lived on 
the claim just east of him; was another thorn in 
the flesh. She called on him frequently, taking 
one of a neighbor’s small boys with her for pro- 
priety’s sake, yet seeing to it that he kept his 
proper distance. She had brought him tidies, 
gay in color and wonderful in design, until the 
poor man was in despair. For how could he place 
his brawny, soiled shoulders against those mys- 
terious creations that always carry so much 
terror to the masculine heart? He gave it up, 
at last, in disgust, and left them in their glory, 
finding a resting place made for comfort and not 
style, on thesoft grass or the fragrant hay. Then 
she brought him reading to cheer his lonely 
hours—highly-colored fiction, fashion periodi- 
cals, and occasionally a late paper sent to her 
from the East. Notwithstanding Miss Matilda 
had seen the storms and sunshine of forty-seven 
winters and summers, she still wept insympathy 
with the trials of the young lovers in the latest 
novel, still fashioned her attire after the gaudy 
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fashion-plate designs intended for the buds and 
blossoms of swell society. She never lost an op- 
portunity of saying, witha melancholy inflection, 
that she had refused many a good offer in her 
time, hoping to yet meet her affinity, for she 
would never give her hand without her heart. 
Then, impressively laying her hand upon that 
palpitating organ, she would cast a tender look at 


John, that he, obdurate man, could not or would 
not see. 


Now, as he stands gazing out into the east, he 
had forgotten both women completely, and by the 
sad, wistful look in his eyes, and the tender curve 
of his firm mouth, we know that his thoughts are 
far away. He was unconscious of the flight of 
time, and stood there motionless, until he saw 
the gayly-badecked figure of Miss Matilda bear- 
ing down upon him, the small boy dutifully fol- 
lowing in her wake. He groaned in spirit, and 
said something that was not exactly a prayer, as 
she came towards him with that eternal smile 
upon her lips. ‘‘Ah, good evening! I see youare 
admiring the lovely landscape that lies spread 
before you. I always loved landscapes myself, 
and I rejoice that I have found a congenial soul 
whotan sympathize with meinall my yearnings. 
O, I have such a tender heart, Mr. Somers, a 
heart made for love, but, alas! he who could re- 
turn the deep, burning love of my soul never 
came! O, I have such a lovely balief, Mr. Som- 
era—that the soal is divided, and one-half must 
cross the realms of space to greet the other half, 
to form a perfect soul! O, I know mine will rec 
ogniz3 its own instantly!” and she looked ecstat- 
ically at poor John with a little gurgle of joy. 
“Don’t you believe this with me, Mr. Somers?” 
**Yes—no—I don’t know —O, certainly,’’ he stam- 
mosred, b3ing ia misery, and cursing himself for 
not having the ready wit to devise some plan of 
escape. But Fate must have pitied him, for, 
handing him a package of papers, Miss Matilda 
said she ‘‘really could not stay another minute, 
much as she would like to do so—that she was so 
glad she could think of him as acongenial spirit.”’ 
Then, with another smile and a toss of the car- 
roty curls, she minced away, humming a love 
song in a thin, high voice. He turned into the 
house and, lighting his pipe, eagerly opened the 
papers. Among them was one from his Eastern 
home and he was at once absorbed in its contents. 
Suddenly his hands clasped the paper in a fierce 
grip, his lips grew white, and his breath came 
in short, quick gasps, as he read this item: 

‘*We regret tochronicle that Miss Polly Adams 
who has been sick for some time, was yesterday 
pronounced to be afflicted with a mild form of in- 
sanity, which, while scarcely warranting her re- 
moval to the asylum, is yet sufficiently serious to 
make her a burden to her loving friends and 
relatives. Therefore, it has been deemed best 
to remove her to the poor-farm, where, we feel 
sure, she will have the best of care. Miss Adams 
was at one time the possessor of ample means, 
but which she lost through unfortunate invest- 
ments, and it is thought that this so preyed on 
her mind as to lead to this sad result.” 

John closed his eyes as if to shut out the words 
that burned themselvesinto his brain. He sprang 
to his feet, his eyes flashing like coals of fire. 
‘Her loving friends, indeed! Very loving to de- 
sert her in her hour of need! Poor Polly, poor, 
pretty little girl.” He forgot that Time had not 
stood still, that the pretty lass of thirty yeara 





ago must be somewhat older, and have lost some 


of her dainty, girlish bloom. But hearts do not 
grow old, and she was to him the same fair girl 
he had loved so long ago. He paced excitedly 
to and fro; then stopping abruptly, exclaimed 
fiercely: ‘‘I will, I swear I will!’ Heat once be- 
gan packing a few articles preparatory to a long 
journey; then, hastening to a neighbor, secured 
his promise to see to his little home during his 
absence. Now he is out on the dusty road, hasten- 
ing with long, rapid strides towards the little 
railway station. He had barely time to purchase 
his ticket when, with a shriek and a clang, the 
train drew up tothe platform. And now, as he 
is whirling away over green meadows, past fields 
of grain that tossed in great billows, here alight 
green, there a dark, let me tell you the story of 
John Somers’ life up to the present. 
. 
* * 

Some thirty years before, when he was a hope- 
ful young fellow of twenty-two, he fell in love 
with pretty Polly Adams, who had just turned 
her seventeenth birthday. He was poor, strug- 
gling hard toearn a living for himself and mother 
from the little New Hampshire farm. She was 
the only daughter and only child of wealthy Eb- 
enezer Adams, who owned the finest farm in all 
that section of country. But loving little Polly’s 
blue eyes would have flashed ominously had any 
one been rash enough to suggest that she would 
accept the attentions of some oue who would be 
a better ‘‘match” for her, in a worldly sense. 
John loved her, and she returned his love with 
all the strength of her passionate little heart. 
Suddenly there came a change, and their pros- 
pects of a happy future were clouded by a bitter 
sorrow. Ebenezer Adams sickened and died, 
and in a short time the frail wife followed. Poor 
Polly went to live among her relatives, who were 
very solicitous for the dear child’s comfort, like- 
wise her fine property, on which they looked with 
envious eyes. Then in a short time she was 
called upon to comfort poor John in his sorrow 
at the death of his mother. How they clung to 
each other in their trouble! how they comforted 
each other with acomfort that only love can give! 

It was not long till another trouble came upon 
them. John found that on calling on her at her 
Uncle Daniel’s he was often prevented from see- 
ing her, by various excuses. Sometimes they 
told him she was out, or was engaged, or perhaps 
asleep. At last, after nearly two weeks had gone 
by in this manner, he wrote toher a loving letter 
imploring her to meet him, as he must see her at 
once. No answercametothis. He wroteagain— 
still no answer. The third letter was returned 
to him unopened. Poor John was nearly crazed. 
He determined to see her that very evening, by 
fair means or foul, and when his work was over 
he started, eager and hopeful; for is not hope al- 
ways by the side of love? He had not gone far, 
however, before he met Polly, side by side with 
her cousin, Jim Adams, inashining new carriage. 
John stopped, unconscious of his actions, and 
reaching out his hand cried, ‘‘Polly!’’ But Polly 
never glanced at him, still continuing her seem- 
ingly pleasant conversation, smiling and dimp- 
ling in her own sweet way. John turned on his 
heel, muttering, ‘‘That explains it all, then! 
Well, so be it! I have no desire to pose as a rival 
to drunken, rowdy Jim Adams;” and he walked 
slowly homeward as one in a dream. 

The next week the theme of gossip at the vil- 
lage store was the sudden departure of John for 
parts unknown, after selling his little farm. It 
was a nine days wonder, and then he was almost 
forgotten. Ah, not quite, for poor, foolish little 
Polly mourned bitterly over his going away, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. But he, 
poor fellow, was unconscious of her repentance 
and her tears, and wandered on and on, till at 
last he met with a company going out to the new 
El Dorado—California. Here he had stayed, 





meeting with but poor success, until he left in 
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disgust and settled on his present claim. And 
in all his wanderings he had never heard a word 
from his old home till Miss Flint—blessed be her 
name!—had brought him that paper. Now, at 
last, on his way back home, it all seemed like a 
dream. He called himself a fool for being led 
away by an impulse—how did he know that it 
was his Polly, after all? It was very probable 
there were others of the same name. And yet, 
deep down in his heart, he cried, ‘‘It is my Polly, 
I know it, I know it.” 

What would be his first step when he arrived 
there? He did not know—he felt that a way 
would be opened in some manner. At last the 
long, tiresome journey was ended, and he stood 
once more in the streets of his native village. 
How warm and cramped they seemed after the 
free, broad sweep of his Western prairies! Oth- 
erwise it appeared the same as when he left it 
that well-remembered morning. Many of the 
little stores still bore the same signs, with per- 
haps the addition of the word ‘‘Son” to the orig- 
inal. He met old neighbors who, he was sure, 
had not changed except for a decided stoop that 
he did not remember of old. But what seemed 
strangest of all, and which caused a sharp tug 
at his heart-strings, was the fact that no one 
knew him, never dreaming that the bronzed, 
rugged man before them and the slender, fair- 
faced youth they knew then were the same. Ah, 
me! that the small circle of our vision is the 
boundary line of remembrance! Of how little 
importance we are, afterall. But John was in- 
different to the whispered conferences regarding 
him, and wended his way quickly to the only 
livery barn the town boasted. Out again upon 
the well-remembered road, past the old home- 
stead, on past the Adams farm, still on tothe 
poor farm. Ah, here were the same flowers by 
the roadside that grew there when he wasa bare- 
foot boy, that still lifted up their bright faces 
when he, a man, hurried along to meet Polly. 
On, still on, till the poor-house came into view. 

How well he remembered one bright June day 
when they had driven along this very road, and 
how pityingly she had spoken of the unfortunates 
who knew no home but this. Howshe asked him 
smilingly to wait while she ran in and left a 
boquet of wild flowers for old Aunt Nancy, who 
was so cross and ill-tempered that few cared to 
venture near her. And now, O, bitter mockery, 
to think that she was an inmateof this place! He 
wondered if any fair, young girl would bring her 
flowers and tender words? He shuddered as he 
looked at the large, gloomy building, and a hot 
wave of anger swayed through his heart. Tying 
his horse, he walked up the narrow path and 
rapped on the dingy door. A tall, bony, black- 
eyed woman made her appearance, giving hima 
look that said plainly, ‘If you have any business 
here, state it quickly and go.” 

Is Miss Polly Adams here?” he asked curtly. 
“She is.” “I wish to see her at once—I ama 
relative,’ he added, seeing her hesitate. 

She eyed him sharply, saying, ‘‘Do you know 
she is not just right here?” pointing to her fore- 
head. ‘‘I do;” then, ‘‘can you tell me something 
of her past, and what brought her here?” 

The woman’s gossip-loving spirit instantly 
recognized its opportunity, and she led the way 
with an air of importance to the ‘‘settin’-room.” 
She at once launched into poor Polly’s story, 
which in brief was this: She had not been long 
with her relatives, where she went at the death 
of her parents, until she began to be annoyed by 
the lover-like attentions of her cousin Jim, a 
wild, dissolute young fellow, who was a constant 
source of trouble to his parents. His father had 
always furnished him with more spending money 
than was good for him, and which he never failed 
to gamble away in the most approved manner. 
Hesettled bill after bill, to save the family credit, 
until at last, in a white heat of anger, he told 











him he might look out for himself hereafter, for 
no more money was to come from the parental 
pocket. Then, as a parting piece of advice, he 
told him that if he would spend a little of his 
spare time in winning his cousin’s favor, he 
might yet retrieve himself by becoming the 
owner of the finest farm for miles around, and, 
incidentally, of a pretty wife. Nothing loth, 
Jim acted upon this hint, wondering that he had 
not thought of it before. But John Somers was 
in the way and must be managed with skill. 
Then began the interception of letters, false 
stories of John’s bad habits carried to Polly, and 
all manner of expedients to prevent their meet- 
ing. One evening hecame to her with a pretense 
of great indignation, saying that he had heard 
John speak lightly of her, and assert that if it 
were. not for her property he would throw her 
over in a hurry for Ruth Ashmore, alittle black- 
eyed beauty of the village, who had often, in 








availed, for she still hoped against hope, year 
after year, for the return of her lover. A ‘ 
years ago she had been induced to invest in n 
ing stocks, which proved worthless, leaving 
penniless. She had earned her living in varioy 
ways until a few months ago, when she was taken 
with a fever which, with the trouble that ever 
preyed upon her mind, had left her with 
feebled body and shattered reason. 
* * 
7 

As she finished her story, John, with white 
face, rose saying: ‘‘Take me to her at once.” 
followed her as she led the way to a poor, dark 
room, and there, sitting with her hands fold 
gazing into the west, sat Polly. John leaned 
against the door, faint with emotion; then start 
ing forward heexclaimed eagerly: ‘Polly, Polly!” 
She turned her head slowly, looking at him with 
eyes that showed no gleam of recognition. He 
took the thin, white hand in his, stroking it ten- 
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“SHE TURNED HER READ SLOWLY, LOOKING AT HIM WITH EYES THAT SHOWED NO GLEAM OF RECOGNITION.” 


Polly’s presence, expressed her admiration for 
John. At first Polly would not credit these 
stories, but as she revolved them again and 
again in her mind they became more plausible; 
for how else could she explain his neglect to 
answer her loving little letters, and to call and 
see her as he ought to have done? Then, with 
flashing eyes and crimson cheeks, she vowed she 
would let him see she could live without him, 
and that there were others who knew how to 
value her love if he did not. 

And thus it was that on the very evening of 
this resolution she accepted an invitation to 
ride, and as we have seen, met John on the way. 
But her anger died on his departure, and she 
mourned, refusing to be comforted with the 
love of another. No pleading, no arguments 





derly. ‘‘Do you not know me, Polly? I am John, 
your John, come back to you.”’ 

She began to sob, saying, ‘‘John is gone to the 
West—oh, it is so far away. Why doesn’t he 
come?”’ 

“He has come, dear, come for you, to take you 
away out there with him, where you will grow 
well and strong. Will you go with John, darling?” 

**Yea, I will go with you and you will help me 
to find him. Come, let us go now;” and she rose 
eagerly. John turned to the woman. “I shall 
marry her at once, and take her away where, 
perhaps, God willing, she will get well again.” 

She gazed at him in astonishment, almost con- 
vinced that he was as crazy as Polly, but making 
no objection to his plan. In a few minutes the 
little bundle was made up, and John was care- 
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fully and tenderly leading her down the path to 
the waiting carriage. She laughed and talked 
in a happy, childish manner that almost broke 
his heart. At last they two were going once 
more together down the old road; but, O, how 
different the circumstances now from then! 

Man that he was, John was not ashamed of the 
hot tears that rolled down his bronzed cheeks. 
And yet through all the pain ran a glint of sun- 
shine that made him almost happy. Polly was 
his now, and no earthly power could take her 
from him. In order to avoid the gossip that 
would inevitably follow such astrange occurence, 
he drove on to the next village, where he soon 
found an old minister who quickly made them 
man and wife. He sent the conveyance back, 
and then, with his wife, found his way to the 
station, where tickets were bought for the West. 
People wondered a little about the strong man 
who was so tender and careful of the quiet little 
woman by his side, but no one guessed the truth. 
At last they are aboard the train, with the miser- 
able old life behind them, and the new one, what- 
ever it may be, before them. And now they have 
reached the little house, so humble, so lonely, 
yet home. 

Yes, home to John at least. For what ishome 
but the place where the loved ones are gathered 
together—the one blessed harbor where we may 
take refuge from the storms of life? There we 
will leave them; John tenderand watchful, guard- 
ing and teaching her as if she were a child in 
reality; Polly gentle, obedient and anxious to 
please, yet still unconscious that she has found 
at last the one love of her life, and whom she 
had mourned as dead. And as we note the ten- 
der light in his eyes as he follows her movements, 
we repeat softly, ‘Love is as strong as death; 
jealousy is cruel as the grave. Many waters can- 
not quench love; neither can the floods drown it.” 


* 


A TRIP TO THE COAST. 


I wonder if any of the multitudes of people that 
are constantiy traveling over the Northern Pa- 
cific line to the coast ever take as much pure de- 
light in the trip as I did when I went over that 
route some months ago? If anyone you know is 
wanting a change of scene and rest from the 
work-a-day cares of ordinary life, either business 
or domestic, recommend them to take up such a 
plan of forgetfulness and health-renewing. To 
start off toward evening some day, at a pleasant 
season of the year, on a railroad train which is 
most luxurious in all its appointments, splendidly 
equipped with all the conveniences, and manned 
with officials of the most courteous and good- 
natured characteristics, who kindly anticipate 
and gratify your every want, and who are gra- 
cious enough to enter into all your enthusiasm 
regarding the objects of interest that attract you 
while en route; added to these comforts, to have 
right in front of your sleeper one of those ele- 
gantly-furnished ‘‘diners,’”’ such as the Northern 
Pacific road equips its trains with, having means 
to supply all the varied desires of the most fas- 
tidious tastes; to be able to experience all this 
and to have no thought or care other than the 
pleasure and enjoyment of the trip, is a piece of 
good fortune I wish might fall to the lot ofevery 
one who has never known such a delight. 

It’s a whole vacation in itself to take such a 
journey, and one rarely becomes weary of the 
long ride, so varied and interesting are the dif- 
ferent sections of country along the line. It was 
with a sensation of the keenest regret that I 
stepped from the train at Seattle, after the three 
days’ trip, and realized that my charming ride 
was at an end; that those glorious mountain 
ranges, which had so filled my eyes and inspired 
my soul, with the beautiful rivers which had 
wound themselves all about my affections, to- 
gether with the pleasant, contented lifeon board 








the train, were henceforth to be but memories 
until, happily, some good fortune might again 
take me hurrying over the same line, when all 
the delights of the trip might be mine once more. 
BETH BELL. 





THE ‘INDIAN RING.’ 


In 1849 it was determined that the Indians 
around Prairie du Chien should he removed toa 
new reservation north of St. Paul. A contract 
was entered into with parties to remove them by 
boat to St. Paul, thence by easy marches to the 
reservation, at a cost of $70 a head. Whilein 
transit they fared sumptuously and the journey 
was one of unbounded pleasure; so much so that 
they longed to repeat it. 

Soon after they arrived at their new home the 
rations were stopped, the game was scarce and 
the climate inhospitable. They began to long 
for the flesh-pots of Wisconsin and, taking a bee 
line for the Prairie, many of them were there al- 
most as soon as the boat that had brought them 
up reached that point on its return trip. Again 
they took passage, enjoying the hospitality of the 
contractor, only to return in the same way. 

The Indians were moving in a circle, hence 
there was no end tothem. The contractor was 
not averse to this proceeding, for it was proving 
a genuine bonanza to him. Thetripuptheriver, 
taken in connection with the trail made by them 
on their return, formed a kind of ellipse, and was 
probably the origin of the word ‘‘Indian ring,” 
one of the most absolutely corrupt bodies of men 
ever assembled together. The hand of this organ- 
ization was seen in theinferior supplies furnished 
the Indians, and all other outrages perpetrated 
upon them. The Government is in no way re- 
sponsible for the wrongs inflicted upon the red 
man, for it generously appropriates the money 
to supply him with the best of everything; but 
the trouble has been with this ring, the members 
of which had to haveaslice of the appropriations, 
so inferior supplies were purchased and furnished 
to the Indians, and the difference between the 
price of first-class and inferior supplies wentinto 
this ring. However, the last Indian was finally 
stored away on the reservation, the contractor 
drew his money and probably divided it out 
among the members of the ring. Again there 
was an exodus, and the commanding officer at 
Fort Snelling was directed to send out a force to 
intercept and turn them back. 

A lieutenant just from West Point, full of 
theory but without practical knowledge of the 
movement of troops, was designated to lead 
twenty men against this formidable body of In- 
dians. The first night out he encamped nearthe 
end of the present steel-arch bridge in Minne- 
apolis. Early next morning, mounted on a good 
horse, he led the way. Gradually the men be- 
gan to drop by the wayside, foot-sore and leg- 
weary, so that when he reached Rum River and 
had the roll called, he found by far the greater 
part of his command absent and not accounted 
for. He sent the sergeant back on his horse to 
gather in the stray lambs, most of whom were 
found at Banfil’s; where, having indulged too 
freely in turpentine whisky, were unable tomove 
forward. It took several days to concentrate his 
command, but at last his little army was ready 
for the servicerequired of them. Only one squaw, 
with a papoose strapped to her back, was encoun- 
tered. The lieutenant told her that he was the 
representative of the Great Father, who wished 
her to return, and thus she would avoid a war. 
She said in her blandest manner that she did not 
wish to organize hostilities against the Great 
Father, and that she would return to her tribe 
and council peace. This she did, and after afew 
days’ rest the lieutenant returned with his com- 
mand. Thus ended that Indian war without the 
shedding of one drop of blood. 


R. W. JOHNSON. 
St. Paul, Feb., °95. 





A DECORATED MOUSE NEST. 


Upon the sandspit projecting from the town- 
site of Port Angeles into the straits of San Juan 
de Fuca are a number of small, unpainted cot- 
tages which are vacant the greater part of the 
year. A lady, in closing one of these for the 
winter, left lying upon ashelfthe cast-off feather 
pompons of a turban. On returning early the 
following spring she made the discovery that 
the pompons had been destroyed during her ab- 
sence, and the wire stems with a few nibbled 
feathers alone remained. 

In the thorough cleaning of the cottage that 
followed, what at first appeared to be asmall pile 
of cotton and feathers was found in one corner of 
aroom. Investigation, however, showed itto be 
the nest of an ambitious and artistic mouse. It 
was shaped like a great pocket and was, perhaps, 
eight inches across its widest or straight edge, 
where it opened evenly to admit its builder to 
the softly-cushioned interior. 

The prevailing material used in the construc- 
tion of this curious nest was gray wadding, doubt- 
less pulled from a comfortable; while standing 
upright thickly upon the outside were the inch- 
long feathers of the missing pompons, showing 
they had been distinctly designed for decorative 
purposes. Small white cotton tassels were also 
found intermingled with the wadding of the nest. 
These tassels had been obtained from the short 
muslin window curtains, from one set of which 
the ornamenting fringe was completely removed; 
being cut off so smoothly it seemed impossible 
that scissors had not been used for the work in- 
stead of the teeth of acunning little animal. The 
compartment disclosed by lifting the well con- 
structed lid of the pocket-like nest, was perhaps 
one-quarter the size of the whole structure, and 
after the mouse had crept beneath it closed 
snugly, shutting the occupant in from all possi- 
bility of cold. 

The nest, however, bore no signs of having 
been occupied, and accident discovered the body 
of the intelligent builder flattened beneath one 
of the loosely arranged boards of the cottage floor. 
Real regret was felt for the fate of the unfortu- 
nate creature whose jittle, unoccupied home was 
carefully preserved and produced as convincing 
evidence, when a look of incredulity challenged 
the truth of the story concerning the mouse that 


feathered its nest. CLARA I. PRICE. 
Seattle, Washington. 





NATAL ASTROLOGY. 


We have received from the Occult Publishing 
Company, Halifax, England, a substantial vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘A Treatise on Natal Astrology, by 
G. Wilde and J. Dodson, to which is appended 
The Soul and the Stars, by A. G. Trent.” The 
claim of this work is that modern astrology has 
been freed from the errors and uncertainties of 
the old astrology by the discovery of the planets 
Neptune and Uranus and the determination of 
their influence in connection with that of the 
other planets and of the sun, moon and the zodi- 
acal signs, and that the astrologer can now de- 
termine from the date of a man’s birth and the 
latitude and longitude of his birthplace, the main 
features of his character and the main lines of 
his fate. The student is instructed in the book 
how to cast horoscopes, but he is warned that he 
will need a good deal of experience in science, 
as many of the figures he has to judge are very 
intricate in their combinations; hence good judg- 
ment, exceptional discernment and power to an- 
alyze and compare are requisite for correct con- 
clusions. The authors challenge scientific men 
to organize a public test of what astrology can 
tell of individuals from the data it requires for 
its horoscopes. Any of our readers can obtain 


this book by sending the publishers five shillings 
and sixpence, which is equivalent to about $2.50 
in American money. 
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Waterpower for Industries. 


When waterpower is successfully applied to 
the generation of electric power the States of 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon will find that 
between their mountain streams and fine rivers 
they have a double opportunity for development 
in this direction. The streams from the moun- 
tains have a mean fall of from 100 to 1,000 feet, 
and are most favorably situated for diversified 
industries. 





The Turtle Mountain Timber Lands. 


The value of the Turtle Mountain timber lands 
for stock-raising purposes can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The numerous open meadows furnish 
excellent forage during the summer and the tim- 
ber provides perfect snelter during the winter. 
Unless free fuel and free pasturage can be granted 
to the settlers of this part of the State, the Star 
believes that the establishment of a permanent 
timber reserve here will be detrimental to our 
interests. This question has a practical as well 
as a poetical phase, and the former is the more 
important of the two.—Rolla (N. D.) Star. 


A Home and an Income, 


A piece of land planted in fruit, says D. H. 
Stearns of Portland, Oregon, is at once a home 
and anincome. It is both an investment and an 
occupation. Unlike the town lot, it earns the 
increment of advancing values, and grows of it. 
self. The value of the growth of each tree is at 
least two dollars per year—more than $200 per 
acre. A fruit orchard requires no insight into 
the coming advance of town life for its selection; 
no extraordinary business ability for its manage- 
ment. If the head of the family is sick, or meets 
with accident, the wife and children can take 
care of the crop. It is a life insurance, available 
without the intervention of any officer or any 
company.—Great Northern Bulletin. 





Paying Off Mortgages. 

The farmers of the Red River Valley have paid 
in the shape of principal and interest since the 
Ist of September over $650,000. This year they 
have been as a general rule very regular and 
prompt in the payment of interest on their mort- 
gages. One loan and trust company has collected 
and remitted to its Eastern house over $600,000 
during 1893 and 1894. More satisfactions of mort- 
gages have been recorded in the six Red River 
Valley counties this fall than ever before, and 
very few are renewals. There are fewer fore- 
closures in progress or in prospect this fall than 
ever before. The farmers of the Red River Val- 
ley were never more free from debt than at the 
present time, and while many of them now have 
but little cash their prospects for the future are 
brighter.— Langdon Courier- Democrat. 





Packing-House Products in Eastern Oregon. 


A railroad official told a business man of Pen- 
dleton that during 1894 500 cars of meat were 
shipped into the Northwest from the East, the 
value of each car being estimated at an average 
of $2,500. A considerable amount of this meatis 
produced in the Northwest, sold to Eastern mar- 





kets and reshipped West in the form of packing- 
house products. F. J. Miller, whose business in 
the wholesale trade places him in a position to 
make authoritative statements in this regard, es- 
timates that out of $300,000 worth of provisions 
purchased by traders in Pendleton during a year, 
$75,000, or one-fourth of the total amount, is paid 
to California for products that could be produced 
in this State.— Pendleton Tribune. 


Minnesota Pork in England. 


In speaking of the packing business at South 
St. Paul, the St. Paul Trade Journal says that 
several special shipments of their hog products 
were made to England and the larger markets of 
the United States, the attention of the buyers be- 
ing called to the fact that the meat was from hogs 
fed on wheat and barley, and in every case the 
report has come that thé product was considered 
superior. An English broker says, ‘‘The meat 
has proved just what was wanted.” This is high 
recommendation, as the English are very fastid- 
ious meat eaters. This is encouraging to farmers 
in the Northwest as there is more profit in hogs 
of late than any other considerable branch of farm 
industry. There is no region where the hogs are 
less liable to disease, and the packers afford a 
steady and constant market near at home. 


The Soil of Southwestern Manitoba. 


To those who have spent some months in a 
district where there are rising grounds and 
groves of trees everywhere dividing excellent 
tracts of land, the wide, open plain south of the 
Pembina presents a rather naked appearance in 
winter; and yet the dry, alluvial plain that ex- 
tends on every side of Pilot Mound forms one of 
the richest and best-settled districts in Manitoba, 
occupied by farmers who are making steady ad- 
vancement and who have become distinguished 
for the quantity, number and value of the products 
yearly exported. As a rule the people are not 
much in debt; the towns are free from liabilities 
and will continue to show a vitality that cannot 
be possessed by places that are heavily encum- 
bered. The immense belt of timber that skirts 
the Pembina forms a most valuable resource, the 
like of which is not possessed by any other district 
in the Province.—Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


Timber as an Investment. 


D. M. Dulaney, alumberman and sawmill owner 
of Eau Claire, Wis., who spent last week here, 
has returned home to report to Eastern lumber- 
men the results of his investigation as to the ad- 
visability of their purchasing Washington timber 
lands as aninvestment. It is said his report will 
be favorable. He was much pleased with the big 
belt of timber lying along the South Bend branch 
of the Northern Pacific. When he went to Wis- 
consin, Mr. Dulaney said, timber there was worth 
no more than Washington timber is now, but 
people who made purchases there and have held 
on to their lands now find themselves possessed 
of property as valuableas gold mines. Investors, 
he said, should not invest their allin timber, but 
should keep enough money to pay taxes so they 
can afford to hold it for the rise in values bound 
to come sooner or later. Mr. Dulaney is astock- 
holder in the Mississippi River Logging Com- 
pany, otherwise known as the Weyerhauser pool. 
—Tacoma Ledger. 


The ‘Valley of Waters.” 


Whatever the meaning of Walla Walla, wheth- 
er ‘‘many waters,” ‘‘valley of waters” or “‘meet- 
ing of rivers,” it is a name euphoniously applied 
to a garden section of Washington. Its plenty 
and prosperity are the united results of intel- 
gent effort combined with a beneficial soil and 
genial climate. While it is one of the oldest and 
best known parts of the Pacific Northwest, it is 





constantly developing along new lines and in new 
fields of profit. To the Eastern man the whole 
region is a revelation in cereals, vegetables, fruits 
and live stock. The winter is short and crops 
are ready for market following very closely upon 
California.—Great Northern Bulletin. 


Land for Settlers. 


There is now a fine opportunity for homestea- 
ers to obtain locations in the Yellowstone Valley 
on some of the best lands in Montana, easy to 
irrigate and capable of the highest cultivation. 
It is now held by the Crow Indians asallotmenis 
under the treaty of cession made with them in 
1892. By that treaty any Indian selling his allo'- 
ment within three years is entitled to havea ne. 
allotment within the reservation. The time dur- 
ing which the Indian can relinquish his allotment 
expires next year. The Red Lodge Picket has 
the following to say on the subject: 

We desire to call the attention of intending 
settlers to the fact that on the recently opened 
ceded strip of the Crow Indian Reservation ther 
are some exceptionally fine Indian allotments 
that can be purchased from the allotees for a 
reasonable consideration. Under the terms of 
the treaty the Indians can, within three years, 
dispose of these allotments and the Government 
will give them new ones on the reservation and 
improve the same equal to the ones disposed of 
It is the wish and policy of the Government offi- 
cials to get all the Indians who are holding al 
lotments on the ceded strip to sell them and re- 
move to the reservation, where plenty of land 
equally as good is awaiting them and they can 
enjoy the advantages of living near the agency 
and thus not be an annoyance to the settlers on 
the ceded strip. A lot of intending settlers on 
lower Rock Creek recently purchased a large 
number of these allotments lying in that vicinity 
and the relinquishments cost them a fraction 
over $35 for each 160-acre tract. Considering the 
fertility and ease with which these lands can be 
irrigated this price was ridiculously cheap. 

After the consent of the Indians is obtained 
for the relinquishment of these allotments all 
that is necessary to do is to make the formal 
transfer in the presence of the agent, whois very 
glad to see it accomplished and the Indians 
placed where they can derive the benefits of Gov- 
ernmental care. When thestrip was thrown open 
to settlement it was found that about all of the 
choice lands in valleys had been reserved for 
Indian allotments and many intending settlers 
were sadly disappointed in getting good ranches. 
With a disposition on the part of the Government 
to get the Indians on the reservation where they 
belong, it is now possible for several hundred 
settlers to obtain these allotments at a nominal 
figure for the Indian relinquishments. The land 
in question is one of the best agricultural and 
grazing sections of Montana and can easily be 
placed under a high state of cultivation. Good 
markets and railroads are within easy reach and 
it is a shame to let the Indians keep it when it 
can be purchased so easily. 


Impressions of the Yakima Country. 


“Beth Bell,” of Duluth, in a recent letter to 
the editor, says: 

I have been much interested in watching the 
progress of the construction of the new canal in 
that section of country in the West adjacent to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad which is attract- 
ing so much attention from homeseekers at the 
present time; and the completion of the Wide 
Hollow ditch on the day before Christmas after 
ninety-one days’ continuous labor on the part of 
a force of men numbering from 100 to 200 all the 
time, marks another important step in the pro- 
gress of the wonderful garden-land of Central 
Washington—the Yakima Country. 

A part of the canal work, and one of the most 
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expensive features of the entire system, is the 
monster syphon, 1,000 feet in length, curving 
iown from the painted rocks to a little basin and 
ip the slope on the other side. The syphon is 
not only a work of great skill but one of beauty 
as well, being composed entirely of California 
redwood, fitted together in circular form and 
banded with iron. The canal, which takes its 
waters from the Natchez River and empties into 
Wide Hollow Creek (whence its name), is fifteen 
miles in length, there being 21,000 feet of fuming 
alone, supported and braced at every three feet 
of its length by heavy timbers, and where the 
fume skirts the painted rocks it is chained at 
divers points to the solid rocks themselves. 

The whole canal is a marvelous piece of engin- 
eering and was done under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Bannister, the work being accomplished 
in the incredibly short space of ninety-one days. 


the near future to become the second inland town 
of the State of Washington, Spokane being first. 
The Northern Pacific trains daily bring people 
to the city who are in search of homes or oppor- 
tunities for investing in North Yakima realty, 
and a most prosperous year in business seems 
assured. 


Why Washington is Great. 


It is not because of its 69,180 square miles; it is 
not because of its 350,000 population; not alone 
because of its unrivalled forests, nor of its mag- 
nificent harbors, nor its famousagricultural lands, 
nor its millions of acres of irrigation lands, nor of 
its broad acres of grazing lands, nor of its mines 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, coal and other met- 
als, its building stone quarries, its clay beds and 
lime deposits, its water ways and wonderful lakes 
of fresh and medicated waters, its fish and game, 





The harbors are filled with vessels loading for 
foreign ports, flour, wheat, lumber and coal be- 
ing the greatest exports. 

When the Asiatic trade shall have been in- 
creased to its normal capacity and bottoms pro- 
vided for the trade of export, then will the wa- 
ters of Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor, aye, the 
broad bosom of the Columbia River and the 
Snake, be dotted with the craft of the civilized 
world. Our fisheries and lumber, our fruits and 
our cereals, our harbors and our waterways, our 
mountain treasure-chests and our health resorts, 
all these and the absence of many of the undesir- 
able elements shall make Washington the peer 
of any of Uncle Sam’s sisterhood of States. Nor 
is Washington alone famous; Idaho, without its 
seaboard,is phenomenally favored. Oregon, with 
its long coast lines and fertile valleys, its rich 
gold mines and succulent grasses, its warm win- 
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THIS MAP IS INTENDED SIMPLY TO SHOW THE WHEAT COUNTRIES, AND IS NOT DRAWN TO SCALE. THE BLACK PORTIONS SHOW WHERE WHEAT IS MOST EXTENSIVELY 
CULTIVATED, AND THE SHADED WHERE IT IS CULTIVATED TO A CONSIDERABLE EXTENT.—From the Corn Trade News, and Milling. 


It is very flattering to Mr. Bannister’s skill and 
ability as an engineer to say that among all the 
numerous smaller ditches by which the Yakima 
Country is irrigated, no one is so compactly and 
artistically constructed as this. I am informed 
that the entire cost of the construction and ma- 
terial used for this great enterprise has been paid 
for in cash, the money being furnished by a 
Duluth company, which organization has already 
a large amount of money invested in Yakima 
realty, showing that these gentlemen have a 
large and abiding faith in the future wealth and 
prosperity of the valley. A fine residence tract, 
known as the Capital Addition, is owned by this 
company. 

All the land in Yakima County is peculiarly 
adapted to fruit and hop-raising, a small farm 
being very easy of irrigation and yielding large 
returns. The town of North Yakima numbers 
at present 3,000 inhabitants, and it is destined in 





its healthful climate and mild waters, its freedom 
from cyclones and thunderstorms, that makes the 
State of Washington great. There are other 
States in the Union that are blessed with one or 
more of these; many of our neighbors are blessed 
with many of them; but it is because of the vari- 
ety and excellence of its natural prodigality that 
makes this State the peer of any other. Here 
the farmer and the horticulturist finds ready 
market for the abundant yield of his homestead, 
in the mines and cities which are constant and 
increasing consumers. Here the great trans- 
continental lines of railway find their best Pacific 
termini and an active local business in the inter- 
change of the products, also lumber, fruit and 
live stock for the Eastern and less favored States. 
The miner delves in the ground and produces the 
precious and economical minerals, always con- 
suming these products of his neighbor, which 
he is willing to pay the highest prices to secure. 





ters and charming summers; Montana, with its 
precious metals, its stock ranges, its healthful 
climate, its irrigation and its sturdy people. 
British Columbia, with its timber, its harbors; 
its coal and precious metals, its fisheries and its 
happy homes—all these are more blessed by the 
hand of nature than the most favored of the 
Eastern or Central States. And there is room 
for many others who desire to engage in any of 
the pursuits which are connected with the civil- 
ization of this favored empire. The manufacturer 
will find a rare chance here to engage in his busi- 
ness. The home-seeker will find no more favor- 
able spot in which to settle down. The investor 
eannot put his money in a place where the re- 
turns will be more sure or more profitable. 
Health and happiness are here united as in no 
other section of the known world. We invite 
inspection and welcome the pilgrim.—Spokane 
Mining Review. 
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A CHAPTER OF RECOLLECTIONS. 


Working on the New York Tribune under Horace Greeley. 





It is now nearly a quarter of a century since I 
first climbed tte dirty stairs in the old Tribune 
building in New York to report to the managing 
editor of the paper for duty. The building was 
long ago pulled down to make room for the tall 
structure that lorded it alone over Printing- 
House Square for many years until the Times 
loomed upin face of it with one of about as many 
stories of altitude, and the World put up its gilded 
dome near by. It was an ugly four-story yellow 
brick affair without the slightest pretensions 
to architecture, and a regular country printing 
office atmosphere of ink, old newspapers and 
dirt pervaded it. Horace Greeley had a denabove 
the counting room, reached by a spiraliron stair- 
way, where he was usually closeted with politi- 
cians who came from all over the country to ask 
his advice or secure, if they could, the powerful 
advocacy of his paper. The managing editor 
was a young man from Ohio, Whitelaw Reid, 
who had been recommended toGreeley by Salmon 
P. Chase and in a very short time had risen from 
the desk of a general utility man in the editorial 
room to this important position. He was tall and 
slender, with long black hair and moustache, al- 
ways carefully dressed, very industrious, very 
ambitious, always correct in habits and manners, 
not cordial to those under his orders but quick to 
appreciate good service. I had come up from 
the South, where I had spent some months writ- 
ing letters about the terrible Ku-Klux atrocities 
and the abominable carpet-bag government in 
South Carolina. I was credited with having dis- 
played some courage and good judgment on this 
expedition and my correspondence won for mea 
regular position on the Tribune staff. I was as- 
signed to an old ink-stained desk and found that 
my duties were to read the 7’ribune through care- 
fully every morning and mark all errors which I 
could discover. ThenI read all the other New 
York morning papers and wrote a report to the 
managing editor, pointing out all news which 
they had printed and which we had missed, and 
all matters in which we had beaten them. This 
kept me busy all the forenoon and in the after- 
noon I helped the day editor prepare copy, did a 
few minor book reviews and made myself gener- 
ally useful in the office. This was the desk which 
the managing editor had occupied only two or 
three years before and I felt rather complimented 
to be allowed to follow in his footsteps. 

I was soon summoned to the den of Horace 
Greeley, who wanted to talk with me about my 
Southern trip. This summons, I afterwards 
found, was looked upon in the office as a distinc- 
tion, for Mr. Greeley rarely had anything to say 
to the members of the force unless he found some 
error in the paper, when he would come upstairs 
swearing and asking what damned fool madethat 
mistake. He was at heart asgentleasagirl, but 
he was easily irritated and swore roundly when 
out of temper. I don’t think that he ever ordered 
a man discharged for making a blunder, nor 
would he even direct his remarks personally to 
the unfortunate culprit. He was content with 
distributing a few hard words about the editorial 
room in a general way and he would then go 
down stairs with the paper in which he had dis- 
covered the error crumpled in his hand. There 





were four editorial writers on the paper at that 
time. The most versatile and accomplished was 
John Hay, who had been President Lincoln’s 
private secretary and after the assassination of 
his friend and patron had served the country for 
a few years in diplomatic capacities at Paris and 
Vienna. He was then a yourg man of about 
thirty, handsome, witty, and thoroughly com- 
panionable, a poet, a man of the world anda 
charming and polished writer on a wide range of 
subjects. John H. R. Hazzard was the wheel- 
horse of the editorial force—always capable of 
turning out a column and a half of evenly good 
work every day. He was critical, methodical and 
rather cold; a Catholic in religion, an admirable 
literary workman and a thorough gentleman. 
Charles Congdon belonged toan older generation 
of writers. He had been a power in the oldanti- 
slavery days and had been the personal friend of 
all the old leaders in the battles for freedom. 
He was an essayist rather than an editorial 
writer and he had a delightful vein of humor 
that was not unlike that of Charles Lamb. With 
his long grey hair and baard he looked like the 
pictures of King Lear. Isaac Bromley was a 
trenchant political writer and a wit. He would 
now and then produce a satirical editorial spiced 
with genuine fun that would set the townina 
roar at the expense of some prominent public 
man of the party opposed by the Tribune. He 
was a big-hearted, breezy, jovial fellow, who 
originated as a newspaper man in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The dramatic critic was William Winter, a 
man of fine, sympathetic, poetic temperament 
and a charming writer. He is still on the paper. 
One of the delightful interludes in the routine of 
work in my day was the appearance of Willie 
Winter at midnight, just from some up-town 
theater where a new piece had been played for 
the first time. Before he had whittled his pen- 
cil and settled down to making copy he was sure 
to give us two or three fresh anecdotes of the 
stage and a breezy account of the new play. The 
literary critic was George Ripley, a robust, grisly 
man of nearly sixty, then universally acknowl- 
edged to be the best book reviewer on the Amer- 
ican press. He usually worked in silence at the 
desk next to mine, but occasionally, after he had 
sent his copy upstairs, he would beam on me 
through his spectacles and entertain me with a 
stock of reminiscences of famous authors who 
were his personal friends. Dr. Ripley was the 
authority of the office on words and their uses 
and an index expurgatoris, prepared by him, hung 
in the main editorial room. Clarence Cook, the 
art critic, a teacher and a writer on art, only 
came to the office occasionally. The London 
correspondent, then as now, was George W. 
Smalley, who had been sent abroad shortly after 
the close of the Civil War. He had madea great 
success as a war correspondent, but when brought 
into the home office for editorial duties he did not 
fit well into the harness. There was a story in 
the office to the effect that Greeley had said that 
he could not get along with ‘that damned, white- 
haired Massachusetts Yankee,” and that he had 
sent him to Europe to get rid of him. Once es- 
tablished in London G, W. S. soon managed to 








make his position the most desirable and dis- 
tinguished of any on the paper. The Franco- 
Prussian war gave him the opportunity to show 
the slow-going journals of Europe how to get and 
handle news of battles and campaigns. The 
Tribune was able through his alertness and en- 
terprise to print an account of one of theimport- 
ant battles of the campaign before it appeared 
in any London paper. His success gave him 
great prestige among the newspaper men of 
London. He is one of the best writers of pure, 
vigorous English of this generation, and is now 
a long way the senior, in continuous service, of 
the entire force of correspondents representing 
American newspapers in Europe. 

It was a great staff, that of the old Tribune in 
the early seventies, and Whitelaw Reid strength- 
ened it after the death of Horace Greeley. The 
paper was in imminent danger of ruin at that time. 
The strong, original and popular personality of 
Greeley was gone. The Tribune’s coalition with 
the Democrats in 1872 in support of its chief for 
the Presidency had driven away a large portion 
of its old, faithful Republican subscribers. At 
the same time the Democrats, who had always 
hated it for its anti-slavery views, could not be 
brought suddenly to accept it as their leader. 
They soon fell back from the high ground they 
had beerf forced upon during the Greeley cam- 
paign into their old attitude of surly and im- 
potent resistance to the perpetuity of the results 
of the war. The new editor saw the importance of 
making the Tribune so strong and progressive a 
newspaper that it would hold a large number of 
old readers who felt bitterly about its recent de- 
fection from the Republican party and would at 
the same time secure a steady accession of new 
subscribers. He spent money liberally for special 
telegrams and letters and employed the ablest 
talent he could get. For a few years the paper 
was thoroughly independent in politics and the 
members of its staff greatly enjoyed their free- 
dom to write their honest opinions and report all 
the news without regard to what the politicians 
of one party or the other might like. In the 
course of time the paper was cautiously and 
wisely worked back into the Republican lines 
and obtained for itself again its old position of 
leadership among the Republican journals of 
New York State. Mr. Reid soon proved himself 
to belong to a type of men very rare in the news- 
paper profession. He combined with good edi- 
torial ability first-class business talent. He en- 
listed outside capital to carry the paper over its 
critical period, and to demonstrate to the world 
its financial strength he proceeded to put up the 
first tall building in New York, engaging a Ger- 
man architect, who made the structure so sub- 
stantial that it used to be said at the time asa 
joke on his method of building that he first 
erected a solid mass, like one of the pyramids of 
Egypt, and then hewed out the rooms and pas- 
sages. We were all very proud of the Tribune 
building, which looked down as if in lofty superi- 
ority on the neighboring offices of the Times, the 
Sun and the Herald. The other papers used to 
make fun of the tall, thin editor and his tall, 
narrow building with its surmounting steeple, 
but he could well afford to let them laugh when 
he saw the steady increase in the receipts of the 
counting-room. He was his own business man- 
ager. An amiable and scholarly old gentlemen 
from Brooklyn held that position nominally, but 
the first thing Reid did every day when he came 
down town was to overhaul the affairs of the 
business office. Nothing important was done in 
any department of the paper at that time without 
his direction. 

There were other men on the staff of the Trib- 
une in the seventies of whom I cherish pleasant 
memories. Bayard Taylor occasionally came into 
the office to turn in an editorial, or a letter of 
travel, or a feature article on some literary sub- 
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t. He was a tall, thick-set, robust, swarthy 

n of a cheery temperament. We sometimes 

t across the street together to a German 
staurant under the Staats-Zeitung, where he 
ld linger over the second bottle of beer, tell- 
delightful stories of famous people he knew 
Europe. We worked together in Vienna for 
few months in 1873 and a few years later he 

i a desk in the office until he was appointed 
nister to Berlin. He was one of the most com- 
inionable men I ever knew and was particularly 
ordial to young men who were making their 
1y by good work in journalism. After he re- 
irned from the trip to Iceland, which he made 
company with Murat Halstead to witness the 
slebration of the one thousandth anniversary of 
1e settlement of that island, he had a fresh stock 

f entertaining tales of travel with which to en- 
srtain his comrades of the editorial force. The 
oreman of the printing office, Thomas M. Rooker, 
vas a man of mark. He had helped Greeley start 
the paper in 1841 and still owned stock in it. He 
slonged to the old type of printers now almost 
xtinct—men of a wide range of information, 
proud of their craft and superior in intellectual 
ability to many of the editors whose copy they 
put into type. When I was last in New York I 
found that he was still in the land of the living, 
holding an easy position in the counting-room— 
1 genial, juicy old patriarch of nearly eighty, 
sherishing with fond affections his memories of 
ong association with his former friend and chief, 
Horace Greeley. A man who stood next to 
Whitelaw Reid in authority on the paper and 
who has been its managing editor in recent years, 
ut who never sought any sort of individual 
prominence or fame, was Donald Nicholson, a 
Scotchman, who began his service in the office 
as stenographer and private secretary to the 
editor. I never came intoclose associations with 
& man more just, more uniformly kind and courte- 
ous or more considerate of the rights and feelings 





of others. He deserves now to rank among the 
great journalists of the country, but he has al- 
ways effaced himself and has cherished no am- 
bition but to do his best to make the Tribune 
successful. 

There was but one woman writer regularly 
employed on the staff of the Tribune in the early 
seventies—Helen M. Hutchinson, who published 
a volume of poems and collaborated with Edmund 
C. Stedman in the preparation of a cyclopedia 
of American literature. Kate Field wrote occa- 
sionally for the paper—I remember that her series 
of letters entitled ‘*Ten Days in Spain” attracted 
a good deal of notice at that time, and now and 
then Anna Dickinson came into the office. She 
was the most famous woman platform orator in 
the country during the Civil War and the recon- 
struction period. I well recall her piquant, girl- 
ish face, short hair and slight figure. Fromthe 
idol of the nation she degenerated in her later 
years into a bitter, querulous old maid, a little 
touched with insanity. Louise Chandler Moulton 
wrote regular letters from Boston on literature 
and literary people, and Rebecca Harding Davis 
contributed editorials from her Philadelphia 
home. Asonof Mrs. Davis, whom I remember 
as aschool-boy in short trousers, is now one of 
the most brilliant and successful of the young 
magazine writers of New York. 

Horace Greeley died of inflammation of the 
brain, three weeks after his overwhelming de- 
feat in the Presidential election in November, 
1872. The death of his wife during the heat of 
the canvass, the ruin of his political hopes and 
the conviction that his ambition to be President 
had wrecked the Tribune, shattered his great 
intellect at the last. He was buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, and among the host of famous 
men who attended the funeral were the President, 
Vice President and Chief Justice of the United 
States. Probably no one mourned him more sin- 
cerely than the humble printers who set type in 





the upper story of the old Tribune building- 
With the help of their fellow craftsmen through. 
out the country they erected a monument to his 
memory. The Tribune was made a beter news- 
paper after his death than it had ever been be- 
fore, but it has never exercised anything like the 
influence on public opinion which it had in his 
time; nor, indeed, has any other newspaper in 
the United States. The eraof great editors— 
men of vigorous and original personality who 
controlled large followings of devoted readers— 
has gone by. The great dailies are no longer 
organs and educators of opinion. They are pri- 
marily purveyors of news and arerun as business 
enterprises to make money. In fact, it costs so 
much now to run them that the counting-room, 
not the editorial room, must rule. E. V. 8. 
ee 


FIVE MONTHS ON THE OCEAN. 


After a run of 157 days the ship Invincible was 
yesterday docked at Pier No. 78, north wharves, 
with 1,050,000 feet of lumber from Port Blake- 
ley, Puget Sound, says the Philadelphia Record. 
There are on the deck of the vessel spars over 
100 feet long and hewn down to twenty-six inches 
square, to be used as masts for ships. These 
were too long to be stored in the Invincible’s 
hold. They were cut from Oregon pine trees 
which, when felled, were 180 feet high. Some 
of the trees were long enough to make two masts 
each for any clipper ship afloat. The lumber in 
the vessel’s hold is of the Oregon fir kind, sawed 
at Port Blakeley mills. The cargo contains 
boards seventy feet long, intended for decking 
for the vessels building at Cramps’ shipyard and 
for interior work in passenger cars. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this lumber had to be car- 
ried by water ‘‘around the Horn,” 18,000 miles, 
it is landed here cheaper than any other of the 
same quality. In Puget Sound it cost only $9 per 


1,000 feet, while the cost of similar stuff here 
would be not less than $18. 
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TRAVELING WITH A DOG TEAM IN MANITOBA. 


There are many old-timers in St. Paul who remember well the dog teams that used to be seen in what was then the remote frontier town at the head of steamboat 
iavigation on the Mississippi. In fact these teams were the ordinary winter mode of travel in the pioneer days, and Joe Rolette, who represented the Pembina district 
in the legislature before Dakota was set off from Minnesota, used to come down to attend the meetings of that body equipped very much like the man in our picture, 
ind the late Commodore Kittson made many journeys in this way to and from his trading posts on the Red River. In the Canadian Northwest the dog team is not yet 
wholly obsolete. The mail is carried by this mode of conveyance to Hudson’s Bay Company trading posts distant from railroad lines, and adventurous people who 
have occasion to go about the unsettled regions, where no roads are broken, in the winter season find this the only safe and expeditious way of making journeys. Our 


illustration is from a photo taken in a Manitoba town. 
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A TALE OF THE HOUR-GLASS. 





Bill Price a country lawyer wuz 


You've seen him pass 

He every hour his friends would buzz, 
And take a glass. 

A jolly whole-souled fellow he, 
Of honest class; 

But never could he plain refuse 
To take a glass. 

His figure cramped, with soiled attire, 
His hair a-mass; 

These all bespoke his weak desire 
To quaff a glass. 

Strange man wuz he. Tho’ not a poet, 
He had his muse; 

And hardly ever would he show it, 
If he did booze. 

Nobody ever saw him work 
Ignoble task! 

But surely he would never shirk 
A whisky flask 

The channel of his life ran deep; 
But he could pass 

Not o'er the shoals of drunken sleep 
With his hour-glass 

For soon his last hour came tripping 
It came, alas! 

Death's adder caught him calmly sipping 
At his last glass 


Wit. T. ELWELL. 


The New-Fangled Bed. 

A Santiam wood-chopper recently went to visit 
an old chum, who had become rich at Salem. 
When he went to retire he was given a lampand 
told to go up stairs and turntotheright. He 
turned to the left and slept in the bathtub all 
night, with a towel under his head for a pillow. 
He has since confided to an intimate friend that 
he would rather sleep at home on a straw tick 
than on one of these new-fangled beds in thecity. 
—The Dalles (Or.) Times-Montaineer. 


Did His Best. 

Rumor has it that Will Lycan is the drummer 
who while up the line last week took dinner with 
a friend, one of his best customers, and wasasked 
to say grace. That not being in his line he 
tackled it in the following manner: ‘‘We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Yours ofthisdate. Al- 
low us to express our gratitude for this expres- 
sion of good will. Trusting that our house may 
merit Your confidence and we shall have many 
good orders from You this fall,we are Yours truly, 
amen.”—Grand Forks Herald. 








The Worm Had Turned. 


During the merry- making at one of our hotels 
the other night, and well along towards morning, 
a lady became tired of the whirl of pleasure, seek- 
ing rest in the parlor upstairs. Being a musi- 
cian she was soon seated at the piano singing in 
a full double-octave soprano voice. Now the 
night had not been a peaceful one for the sleep- 
ers, and as the last words of the song died away— 
“Call me back again,’’—a voice with more force 
than politeness penetrated the wall: ‘‘Not by a 
sight.” The worm had turned.— Casselton 
(N. D.) Reporter. 








Healthy but Unpleasant. 

It is stated by physicians and writers of hygiene 
that it is more healthful to sleep in a cold than 
a warm room. Probably that’s so, but oneofour 
citizens who awoke the other morning and found 
his mustache glued to the blanketsand his night 
cap frozen tight to the top of his pate, probably 








may have some ideas of his own on the subject 
which may not conform with those above given. 
We have heard of the fellow whose whiskers 
were frozen to the wall, but the man on whose 
head a night cap will freeze tight must bea chilly 
mug, indeed.—Grand Rapids ( Minn.) Review. 


To Assist in Illustrating. 

The editors of the Meagher County News and 
the Niehart Herald, after pawing and chewing 
lead in the usual way, actually threaten to lock 
horns in a set pugilistic encounter, with guillot- 
ines and dynamite, in a twenty-four-mile ring. 
Well, as I am not in the fight, I will content my- 
self to cry: “Sic ’em, Tige!” However, judging 
from their vocabulary, should they choose to il- 
lustrate their articles, I have on hand several 
double-column horse cuts, which, sacrificing the 
front end, might be sawed in two and used as a 
single-column representation of the belligerents. 
— Townsend ( Mont.) Messenger. 





Why the Lord was Poor. 

It was at a class meeting in one of the city 
churches. The leader of the class in Bible study 
was endeavoring to impress on his hearers the 
insignificance of this world’s gain and the im- 
portance of laying up treasures where neither 
moth nor rust do corrupt. ‘‘Look at the Lord,’ 
he said; ‘‘He was always poor. You might search 
the real estate records of Judea from end to end 
and not find a single foot of land possessed by 
Him.” 

“T reckon that’s true,” said an elderly listener; 
‘*but then, you see, mister, they never hadareal 
estate boom in Judea.”— Winnipeg Free Press. 





Active Medicine. 

A prominent citizen of Neenah was taken sick 
recently and his physician left him a box of cap- 
sules to take, three ata time. The man’s young 
son, possessed of a spirit of mischief, removed 
the box of capsules and placed a box of Mexican 
beans known as ‘‘jumping beans”’ in its place. In 
the dark the father tcok his dose and the effect 
was so queer that the doctor was sent for. The 
patient said that the inside of his stomach felt as 
though it had been converted into a ball room 
full of jumping jacks. The son took a run to 
Chicago, and the doctor is looking up a remedy 
for the case.— Marshfield ( Wis.) News. 


The Female Clerk. 


Members of the Washington legislature are 
overwhelmed with applications for clerkships, 
as there is no work to perform and the pay is $ 
per diem for doing it. A Walla Walla senator 
has sent the following answer to a young lady 
applicant: 

‘““My Dear Miss: I will be over at Olympia 
about January 19, prepared to endure a siege of 
applicants for clerkship. The young lady who 
secures my endorsement for a position must be 
very homely. Cross-eyed or a wart on the nose 
will not disqualify. She must not flirt with me. 
That will not be permitted. I am notsuiting my- 
self in these requirements, by any means. My 
wife is the party to be suited. Of course it will 
be an awful cross to bear, but I must be brave 
under the circumstances. I trust I have your 
sympathy in my case.”— Walla Walla Statesman. 


Still Open for Engagement. 

During the past three months we have received 
several letters from a young lady who resides in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, California, who 
seems to be a little mashed on us and is desir- 
ous of entering the matrimonial state at anearly 
day. She claims to be sweet sixteen, five feet 
eleven inches in height and weighs 200 pounds. 
She is a brunette, very beautiful and is consid- 
ered the belle of the village in which she resides. 
She claims to have formed our youthful acquaint- 
ance in the City of Mexico about one year ago, 








and that if we would only get married we could 
store all of our wearing apparel in her Saratoga 
trunk. She is also very wealthy—all of her mone 
being tied up in a suspended Oregon bank. She 
further states that she is a printer by profession 
and that if wedded ‘‘we’ would make a grand 
success of the newspaper business. No doubt 
‘twe”’? would if her wishes were granted. As an 
evidence of her sincerity in the matter she offers 
to meet us at any stated point between Havre 
and Great Falls, provided, however, wesend her 
a draft for three hundred dollars. As money 's 
a little scarce, and Milk River suckers don’t biic 
during the month of February, we expect to be a 
little slow in forwarding the amount asked for, 
but are still open for amatrimonial engagemen 
— Havre ( Mont.) Advertiser. 


A Yakima Irrigation Boomer in Chicago. 


Arrived in Chicago New Year’s morning, went 
to the Great Northern Hotel and put my Amer 
ican autograph on the big book. I gota room 
way up yonder, about as near heaven as th: 
average irrigator may ever expect to reach 
Dressing up in my best I started out to see this 
great commercial center, that has, as it were, 
grown mighty in a day, and if New York doesn’t 
get a brace on Chicago will some day show her 
a clean pair of heels. I went into a building 
seventeen stories high, and a ride to the top in 
the elevator is a good deal like a run between 
Prosser and Mabton on a passenger train. When 
I got to the top I felt and thought a good deal as 
the Pasco man did who took the same ride, opened 
the door of a room and with tears in his voice 
asked if God was in. 

Well, I got dinner and jogged along and saw 
many things—a man does see some strange sights 
when he hasn’t gotagun. After a while it got 
dark and I made for my hotel, being kind of 
scared like, for fear somebody might steal me, 
and I thought what a big, wicked city I was in 
all alone. 

After supper I asked the clerk where I could 
go and have a very quiet, safeevening. Hesug- 
gested the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
or the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, or 
said I might take a turn around acouple of blocks 
with the Salvation Army; but if I wanted to be 
very quiet I could go and sit in the morgue for a 
few hours. I finally got a little nerve up and 
sallied forth to see Chicago by gaslight—and it’s 
a dandy; so much to see. There were about 
twenty beggars on every block, and every one 
was “onto” me. I told them I was from Yakima, 
that Irrigation was King and we were the people; 
that I had no money, butif they would wend their 
way to Washington they might become manag- 
ers of irrigation companies, and then and not un- 
til then would they amount to anything or reach 
the zenith of true and glorious manhood. One 
dirty-looking specimen said, ‘‘Good thing; pass 
it along;” so I was handed along for blocks. One 
poor fellow told me he had a wife and thirteen 
children, who had not eaten a mouthful since 
September 12. I gave him five shares of ditch 
stock and told him now that things were coming 
his way not to be reckless and blow himself. He 
burst into great sobs of joy and wanted to fall on 
my neck, but I told him I got it in the neck so 
often that if he would pick out some other part 
of my anatomy to fall on I would give him a per- 
mit to ride on freight trains on the Cascade di- 
vision, providing he had regular transportation. 

I soon came to a dandy place, with brilliant 
lights, lovely posters and music, so in I went, 
but I came right out again, for there were a 
number of girls with their little sisters’ clothes 
on, that did not reach their knees. I never was 
so ashamed in my life and blushed for over an 
hour (Chicago time). Onreaching the sidewalk 
I met a big policeman and asked him if Dr. Park- 
hurst had arrived yet. He said no, butif I wanted 
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to see the living pictures I had better get a hus- 
, on. I asked him where they were and he 
d just follow the crowd. I did, andifI live to 
a hundred I shall never forget what I saw. I 
m so glad none of my Yakima friends were with 
There were a dreadful lot of brazen females 
inding before a great crowd, without clothes 
ough to make a pair of bloomers for the God- 
13s of Liberty on a two-bit piece. Well, I nearly 
oke a leg getting out of that place, and ‘‘I’ll 
ver go there any more.” Oh, the depravity of 
e human family! It made me so faint I had to 
o into an oyster house and get a milk stew and 
glass of filtered water. Just as I was coming 
vat of that place I met the nicest gentleman, so 
nd, and I told him all about Yakima. He said 
e had heard of me and would consider ita great 
.onor to introduce me to his friends; he took me 
» a lovely place—such nice men, playing all 
‘inds of games. My new pard told them all 
ibout me and they nearly had a fight—all want- 
ng me for a partner. I only had eighty-five 
ents, so I bet a quarter on a bird of a layout 
with beautiful pictures. Well, the man said I 
was in luck and gave me back $3 75. He told me 
o try it again and I bet fifty cents this time. The 
man gave me $7.50. Just then the oysters I had 
eaten, who, by the way had walked out overland 
from Baltimore, made me sick and I went out 
ind took a little walk in the air. I soon felt bet- 
ter and went back, but could not find the place 
I wanted to give the man back his money), so I 
cept on going and brought up at my hotel. I 
told the clerk all I had seen and he said he would 
=hange my room and put me twelve stories higher 
30 the cows would not mistake me for alfalfa and 
eat me while I slept the sweet sleep that only 
comes to those who are pure and good.—Fred R. 
Reed, in Prosser (Wash.) American. 


The New Member. 


Colorado is enjoying the unique sensation of a 
legislature partly composed of women. Of its 
members three belong to the gentler sex, which 
no one will deny has had some 
experience in “laying down the 
law,” if not in fabricating it. The 
reading clerk of the State Senate 
is also a woman, and of thetwelve 
clerks of both branches no less 
than eight are women. An at- 
tempt was made to have girl 
pages instead of boys, but a few 
mossbacks of the vintage of 1842 
made a fight on this measure and 
defeated it. 

The transition period between 
pantaloon and petticoat rule was 
marked by some absurdities. 
When Representative Clara Cres- 
singham, a very small woman, 
took her seat, she founda brass 
cuspidor, nearly two feet in di- 
ameter, at her side, and remained 
standing with upturned nose un- 
til the offensive article was re- 
moved. 

The effect of the infusion of 
new blood into Colorado's law- 
mill has already had a salutary 
effect. The House is subdued 
‘in tone” and its morale raised. 
The legislator who was accus- 
tomed to sit with his feet on the 
desk now places these members 
beneath the desk where they 
were intended togo. Thegentle- 
man who formerly ignored the 
proprieties by wearing his hat 











versal opinion that woman is a good thing is 
finding additional proof in the Colorado legisla- 
ture.— Minneapolis Journal. 


Cheap Felt Shoes. 

The price of felt shoes was reduced toa very 
low figure this winter in a Manitoba town in 
rather an amusing way. Felt shoes are a staple 
article in the winter season here and they have 
a large sale. The price of the goods istherefore 
quite an important matter. In some way a resi- 
dent of the town in question, who is fond of play- 
ing practical jokes, became possessed of an odd 
felt shoe. Having no use for the article, he pro- 
ceeded to label it in a conspicuous way with the 
price ‘$3’ and watching a chance, succeeded in 
placing it unobserved among the goods displayed 
at the door of one of the village stores. A few 
minutes later another merchant of the town 
passed by and noticed the $3 felt shoe displayed 
at his competitor’s door. Not to be undersold, 
he at once had a pair of the shoes hung out, con- 
spicuously labelled ‘‘$3.”. The wag who had per- 
petrated the joke then succeeded in removing 
the shoe from the store where he had first placed 
it, but already it had done its work, and within 
twenty-four hours the four merchants of the vil- 
lage all had $3 felt shoes displayed at their doors, 
though at this price they were losing money on 
the goods. It was some weeks before the mer- 
chants found out the plot that had been perpe- 
trated at their expense, and no doubt they all feel 
like going down the cellar and kicking them- 
selves, when they think of the stupid way in 
which they worse than lost the profit on the 
season’s felt-shoe trade.— Winnipeg Oommercial. 


Some Weatherological Rhymes. 


In the middle of December, very well do we re- 
member, how a snowstorm played the devil 
in the milder Southern clime. 


We up here were prone to laughter, for a month 


or so thereafter, for we basked in balmy sun- 
shine and fair weather at the time. 





When from Jacksonville to Boston, every fruit 
crop got a frostin’, when those thin-skinned 
Southern roosters shook and shivered in the 
snow, 


The persons here were legion who maintained 
the Arctic region had changed places with 
the tropics, and the South would have to go. 


When the whole South had the shivers, and the 
lakes and ponds and rivers were all closed 
up tight and solid by the blizzard’s chilling 
breeze, 


We up North did stand and giggle, just to see 
’em squirm and wiggle and we really couldn’t 
keep it, it was such a frosty breeze. 

5 * 

Now the man who made prediction, as his solemn, 
firm conviction, of the blizzard’s last evic- 
tion from the North Dakota zone, 


And the man who did the laughing, and so busy 
was in chaffing the Southerner has had to 
change the tenor of his tone. 


For the South now has its inning, and is grin- 
ning, grimly grinning, while the blizzard is 
beginning to embrace us in its grasp. 


And it isn’t half so funny, when the South is 
warm and sunny, to shivershakeand chatter 
in the monster’s frosty clasp. 

* 7; 

There’s a moral in these stanzas—these hasty 
extravaganzas, when the South is chilled 
and showbound are not safest to insure. 


For the weather’s very fickle and may have a 
rod in pickle for the persons who imagine 
that from blizzards they’re secure. 


Tho’ the blizzard oft may wander, here and there 
and over yonder, yet it isn’t safe to wager as 
to what may be its game. 


And it isn’t safe to holler, for you bet your bot- 
tom dollar, tho’ it may be late in coming, it 
will get here just the same.- Bismarck Tribune, 











and expectorating on the carpet 
is said to have become faintly 
conscious of the error of his ways. 
On the whole, the almost yni- 


Local item in the Id1tho Weekly Irritotor: 




















THE PROBABLE CAUSE. ca 


“There is likely to be ashortage in camas root this season; oats are looking 
rather poorly down the valley; small fruits are not so promising, and good hay will be scarce. But the yield of new beards 
is something astonishing, and the above diagram is the only explanation we can offer.” 
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OPENING THE 


NEZ PERCE RESERVATION. : 


By Newton Hibbs. ‘ 


ore 


The Clearwater Valley has a place in Indian 
tradition similar to that of the Garden of Eden 
in the history of the white race—it is regarded 
as the birthplace of the first red man. Lewis 
and Clark heard wonderful stories of this land, 
where snows never came and the grass was al- 
ways green, before they determined to cross the 
Continental Divide. These heroic explorers were 
directed in their wanderings toward the Pacific 
by romantic natives of the plains who recited 
legends that charmed them to forget hardships 
and fatigue till their own eyes surveyed the 





LIL 

sunny slopes of the wonderland of the West. 

The Clearwater Valley is set in the rugged 
mountains; it is sheltered by timbered chains 
that encircle it on the three, sides from which 
outer blasts might come, and the southwest is 
open like the fabled gates to admit the soft winds 
from the warm Pacific currents, The blizzards 


that come down from the north eddy back from 
the mountain walls; the snow-clouds scurry along 
the cold crests that congeal their vaporous loads 
and catch a double winter coat while the valley 
is left bare below. The Indians think the gods 


part the snow-clouds and let the sunshine int 
this paradise as an especial dispensation to th 
red men on the Nez Perce Reservation. Th 


of the valley are sacred to the heart of thes¢p 
triotic natives, and they consent to share tl 
land with their good white brothers with relu 
tance. From the woodlands of the mountains : 
the delta of the Snake the Clearwater Valley b 
longs to the Nez Perce nation. By treaty the 
agreed to have give up to the Government a 
of this except their individual allotments. 

This latest gift to the homeseeker is nota 
untried land like almost every other countr 
that is opened tosettlement. It wasinthe Clea 
water Valley that the first explorers werecertai 


a certainty. It was here that the missionary 
Whitman, planted the precious seeds and frui 
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MAP OF THE NEZ PERCE RESERVATION, TO BE OPENED FOR SETTLEMENT ABOUT MAY IST, 1895. 


that fruit, vegetables and farm crops would b: 


grand river, its tributaries, and the ramification: 


trees that he brought across the plains. This 
wise man of experience trusted the soil of th 
Clearwater bottoms to yield him an increas: 
more abundant and more certain than any other 
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region of the Northwest. The Willamette Val- 
y, with its rich soil and moist climate, he knew 
well; and the Walla Walla ‘garden spot” he 
assed by to plant in the Clearwater Valley, 
vhere the ‘‘sunshine was perpetual and the soil 
vas perfect.” The good Whitman was not dis- 
.ppointed; the Indians with no skill as tillers of 
the soil have always reaped bountiful crops, and 
iow the white man with his science is expected 
o make the valley blossom like a garden of roses. 
The river never freezes. It is cold and clear 
n summer, and it winds in its course from side 
to side in the valley, from one rocky wall to the 
other, halfencircling level meadows of high, wild 
,ay that has tangled down in summer and been 
pastured off in winter for a hundred years, till 
the soil is enriched and is waiting for the orch- 
ards of fruit and the fields of grain of civilized 
workers. Silvery sinks gurgle and dance in the 
shade of willow fringes around the borders and 
through the wild meadows. There are trout in 
the streams and grouse in the bushes and lazy 
cows wade in the water and blink in the shade. 
There is an extravagance of waste onevery hand 
and only busy workers are wanted to gather 
wealth from the abundant natural fertility. 
There are little valleys with water pouring down 
from mountain sides ready to be used for irriga- 
tion, the high art of husbandry. He who has 
not practiced the application of artificial water 
to growing crops has lost oneof the greatest com- 
forts of rural life; it is the poetry of farming. 

In the Clearwater Valley within the bounda- 
ries of this reservation there are lands that re- 
quire artificial moisture to grow perfect crops, 
and there are lands that hold the moisture of the 
rains to mature the harvests. There isa variety. 
The lower bottoms are level, mellow, warm and 
dry; the hillsides and plateaux are rolling, rich 
and black with moisture all summer. The high 
land is the wheatland, It extends to the ever- 
green timber that stretches along the mountain 
slope. Wood is abundant along the outer bor- 
ders of the valley and the river bears its freight 
of raft-drive and drift at different seasons. There 
are stone, lime and precious metals along the 
beaches in the canons and in the ledges locked 
in mountains. A rich soil, perpetual sunshine, 
abundant water, meadows and pastures, timber 
and mineral wealth make the Clearwater Valley 
of the Nez Perce Reservation, in natural re- 
sources, the richest section of the rich North- 
west. 

Lewiston, Idaho. Feb., ’95. 


* 


THIRTY BELOW IN NORTH DAKOTA. 








Says the Dunseith, North Dakota, Herald of 
Feb. 14: Mercury down to thirty degrees below 
zero every day for the past week. The air is 
still, the cold is not penetrating and no one com- 
plains. Farmers think nothing of driving thirty 
or forty milesa day. Carpenters are at work on 
a store building, a merry crowd gathers every 
night at the ice rink, and we read with sympa- 
thetic pity of the suffering of the shivering peo- 
ple of the Sunny South. By day the sun shines 
with a steely lustre, and at night the stars glit- 
ter with an effulgence which makes the dark 
blue of the sky seem black. When the moon is 
full her soft light turns the snow-clad prairies 
into fields of sparkling diamonds. The aurora 
borealis sends out its long white streaks of blush- 
ing light, now spreading, now diminishing its 
variegated hues. Scenes like these beautify our 
winter days and render them delightful. 


* 





The Scott Siddons of North Dakota took a fall 
out of a poem in favor of Budd Reeve. It is said 
the prairie far and wide was strewed with feet, 
while a neighboring farmer sued her forrunning 
a literary blind pig, on the ground that she had 
to taken out a poetic license.—-Minneapolis Journal 





K CLOSE CALL. 


On a sultry afternoon in August, 1864, two foot- 
sore and weary travellers might have been seen 
toiling slowly across the Gallatin Valley in Mon- 
tana. At this early day the valley was practi- 
cally in a state of nature, and presented a vastly 
different appearance from that of today, with its 
farms, irrigating ditches, fine houses, good roads 
and thriving towns. The two travellers had 
boldly ventured into the mountains on a pros- 
pecting trip, and being discovered by Indians, 
had to flee for their lives, leaving their ponies 
and pack-mule for the wily redskins. They had 
travelled incessantly for three days and nights 
and were in a condition to gladly welcome relief 
of any kind that might offer. But, alas! nocom- 
fortable hotel or hospitable ranch met their gaze 
and they had about made up their minds that 
they would have to go to bed supperless, with 
mother earth for a couch, when one of them 
startled his companion by declaring that he 
heard the rumble of wheels. The other scoffed 
at the idea, but on looking back along the trail 
they had just passed over, their eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of a light wagon with but one 
occupant, who was driving a team of pretty fair- 
looking bronchos. As it overtook the pedestri- 
ans, the new-comer after passing the compliments 
of the day with them invited them to take seats 
in the wagon, and nothing loth, they both climbed 
up and sat down together on the hind seat. 

The driver of the wagon seemed to be a com- 
panionable and sociable fellow, and nothing sus- 
picious occurred except that twice, before com- 
ing to a halt for the night, he looked back inthe 
direction from which they had come, and appar- 
ently anxiously scanned the horizon. The man 
with the wagon had a good camp outfit anda 
plentiful supply of provisions and the two pros- 
pectors joyfully assisted him to prepare a sub- 
stantial supper. Supper was about half over, 
when, to the amazement of at least two of the 
party, the ominous click of half a dozen guns 
was heard, together with the commandina stern 
voice, ‘*Throw up your hands.” With six loaded 
rifles pointed at them, there was nothing to do 
but comply, and in spite of the vigorous protests 
of the two friends, the three were securely bound 
hand and foot, the horses hitched up, and the 
westward journey resumed. No entreaties or 
expostulations on the part of the two unfortu- 
nates succeeded in eliciting a reply from their 
captors; and although they travelled all that 
night and two or three hours the next day, nota 
word was spoken by their mysterious and unwel- 
comeescort. The rendezvous they were making 
for proved to be a well-known house a few miles 
west from Helena, which afterwards became 
celebrated as the headquarters of the dreaded 
3-7-77 Committee. Should one or two of the 
pioneers who are prominent in Montana political 
affairs at the present day ever publish a history 
of the scenes enacted around this historical apot 
it will make interesting reading. 

Arrived at their destination, our captors found 
that at least two-score men were awaiting them, 
and the feelings of the two friends can be im- 
agined when they were curtly informed that if 
they had any business to attend to or any instruc- 
tions to give they had better do so at once, as in 
half an hour they would be dangling from a tree 
opposite to where they were confined. Nothing 
they could say seemed to have any weight with 
theircaptors. They learned, however, that their 
friend, the driver of the team, was a noted des- 
perado and horsethief, and had been caught red- 
handed with a stolen team in his possession, and 
had only been captured by the pursuing parties 
separating and crossing the Rockies by forced 
night rides, thus heading him off. The two 
friends being found in his company, being abso- 





lutely unknown, and (a very suspicious circum- 
stance) claiming to be afoot, it had been decided 
to hang them on general principles. 

One of the friends was completely beside him- 
self with fear and seemed to be utterly unable to 
give intelligent directions for communicating 
with his friends after his death—an office the 
vigilantes promised faithfully to attendto. The 
other flatly refused to permit any such men to 
be the means of communication between himself 
and his relatives, preferring, if he had to die 
such an ignominious death, to fill an unknown 
grave. The time having arrived for their exe- 
cution, they were all led out securely bound, and 
with ropes round their necks were again asked 
if they had any message to deliver. The cooler 
of the two friends, seeing that they were evi- 
dently determined to make an end of all three of 
them, with a spirit of desperation and indigna- 
tion born of the circumstances, replied: ‘Yes, I 
have a sister in D——, Iowa, and I want you to 
write and tell her that I was hanged by a d—— 
cowardly set of —— —— —— of vigilantes, who 
had not man enough about the whole lot of them 
to give a man a show for his life.’”’ The other 
man was still so helpless from fright and nervous 
exhaustion that, though his life was depending 
upon his reply, he could only mutter some in- 
coherent words. The third man, who had been 
absolutely dumb from the moment of their cap- 
ture until this time, turned to his companions in 
misfortune and begged them to forgive him for 
being the unwilling cause of their predicament, 
and with a sardonic grin remarked to the crowd 
around: ‘‘Pull, you s—— ——, and when we are 
all dead tell everyone that in dying I still got the 
best of you, as with all your boasted generosity 
and courage, you hung two innocent men with 
me.” 

He had hardly got the words out of his mouth 
when his body was jerked up and riddled with 
bullets. The hands of several of the ‘‘regulat- 
ors” were on the other ropes when a command- 
ing voice cried: ‘‘Hold up, boys!’’ All eyes were 
turned on the speaker, who seemed to be a man 
of authority among them, and in a calm, impres- 
sive voice he spoke about as follows: ‘Boys, I 
don’t think these men are guilty. I think we’d 
better let ’em go than run the risk of hanging 
two innocent men.” 

Quicker than it takes to tell, the men who held 
the ropes, which were already tightened around 
the necks of the two companions, with a whoop 
and a yell slackened the same and freed them 
from their bonds. As some compensation for 
their treatment and the indignities heaped upon 
them, they were presented with two bronchos, 
saddled and bridled ready for mounting, and 
given papers to establish their legitimate owner- 
ship. The terrified one was still too weak, how- 
ever, to mount unassisted, but on being helped 
into the saddle they were not long in reaching 
Helena, where, after a week’s rest and recuper- 
ation, they resumed their western journey to- 
wards the coast. The man who tells the story 
claims to have been one of the two unfortunates, 
and in conclusion he said: ‘‘That was as close a 
call asever I want, boys, andalthough it is thirty 
years ago, I often wake in the night and think I 
feel that rope round my neck. Ugh!” 

R H. NORTON. 





A TUBER FREAK.—A remarkable potato (per- 
haps the only specimen of the variety in exist- 
ence) was dug up a day or two ago near the ceme- 
tery by Andrew and John Brass. It seems that 
at planting time aseed potato found lodgement in 
a shin bone, and the environment being agree- 
able, the young tuber grew and thrived on the 
calcareous nourishment. Not being allowed to 
expand latterly, it grew lengthwise until at ma- 
turity it protrudes at both ends of the bone.— 
Helena Telegram. 
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Only Twenty Minutes of Sunshine. 


The new town of Three Forks, Wash., located 
last summer, has just made an interesting dis- 
covery. A high mountain rises immediately 
south of the town, and now that the sun is slop- 
ing toward the south it shows itself above the 
mountain top and shines on the town for only 
about twenty minutes a day. 


Festivities at 45 Below Zero. 


Dan Moon, the jovial head of the D. H. Moon 
Lumber Company of Virginia, Minn., gave a 
little soiree the other day up at Camp Moon, on 
the Little Pine River, says the Minneapolis Lum- 
berman. About sixty couples of ladies and gentle- 
men accepted Mr. Moon’s invitation and went 
out to the camp, five miles from town. It was 
45 degrees below zero that night, but it didn’t 
make any difference with the festivities, and no 
noses were frosted. The invitations were on 
birch- bark, and under a sketch of four pine trees 
was the inscriptlon, ‘‘Saw-dust pudding,” which 
edible formed the piece de resistance of the 
banquet. 


Talent in Spokane. 


Spokane has talented people galore. We have 
vocalists, of diverse quality, but of really un- 
usual ability and attainments. Composers whose 
operas and songs have won favorable notice from 
distinguished authorities. We have playwrights, 
painters, and writers of meritorious verse (and a 
great many writers of verse which can not be 
described as meritorious). No Spokanean has 
as yet, so far as we know, reached the high-wa- 
ter mark of fame; but we confidentially expect 
such a consummation. As time passes, the 
scenery of the far Northwest will begin to ap. 
pear on famous Canvases; weavers of rare ro. 
mance will change these poor barbarous steppes 
into classic land; native Spokaneans who win 
fame and fortune in foreign parts will give our 
community an advertisement superior to the 
oiliest real estate pamphlet or railroad folder. 
This vast region of noble rivers, deep woods and 
sky-scraping mountain peaks ought surely to 
foster some genius who shall cast an added lustre 
upon the magic name of Spokane.—Spokane Out- 
burst. 


‘‘Keeping Bach.” 

‘Did I ever keep ‘bach’ in my early days in 
the mountains?”’ 

Tae person who asked the question was a prom- 
inent mine owner and millionaire of the Black 
Hills who was in the city recently. 

‘*Well, I guess I did, and I will never forget 
the experience either. I never knew what real, 
genuine heartache and misery was until I at- 
tempted to cook my first meal. Rice was to be 
the piece de resistance (I think that’s what they 
call it) of that memorable meal. There were four 
of us and I put about as much rice into the camp 
kettle as I thought we could getaway with. You 
see I didn’t know that the stuff would swell when 
it began to boil, but I knew all about it before I 
got through. A red-hot fire was burning in the 
fire-place and pretty soon the cover of the kettle 
began to rise. I looked and saw that the blamed 
thing was plumb full of rice and it was still grow- 
ing higher. Well, I took a big iron spoon, opened 
the door of the cabin and commenced to fire out 





the rice until I could get the cover down again. 
Pretty soon the cover began toclimb toward the 
ridge pole again and once more I had to use that 
iron spoon. This happened four or five times 
and when the darned stuff at last did stop swell- 
ing the kettle was still full of riceand the ground 
in front of the cabin looked as if a snowstorm 
had passed over the place. For yards around 


the ground was white with rice and we had enough 
left to do us for days.’ — Butte Miner. 


Where Crows Hold Carnival. 


While sparrows chirp in Eastern cities the 
crow holds high carnival in Vancouver, B. C. 
The crow is protected by law in that city, and he 
waxes fat and saucy. As it costs twenty-five dol- 
lars to shoot a crow and the same price to make a 
nice corpse, fit for stuffing and putting in aglass 
case, from a sea gull, the Vancover crow is the 
personification of downright, deliberate cheek. 

At one time when Vancouver was in its infancy, 
the beach was a favorite resort for large herds of 
swine, who used to root in the sand for clams. 
The crows perched on the pigs’ backs, until their 
particular porker had developed a vein of clams, 
and then Mr. Crow would flutter down, jump the 
claim and confiscate the clam. 

If piggy had already smashed the shell, the 
crow would take the fish and leave piggy the 
shells to suck. Sometimes the crow would voy- 
age on his own account, and then, being unable 
to crack the shell, so as to get at the contents, he 
would fly up with the entire outfit and drop it 
on the rocks.—Cor. Toronto Globe. 


A Bear Attacks a Locomotive. 


As a party of Helena sportsmen returned from 
their fall hunt their full game bags and their 
stories of unusual good luck seemed to denote a 
further proof of the fact that the country is better 
stocked with game than for many years past. 
Mountain sheep, deer, bear and all species of our 
feathered game have fallen to the rifles and shot- 
guns of Helena hunters. Bear asa ruleare pretty 
shy, but the other day one was discovered that 
was either crazy or a “‘tenderfoot.’”’ His lord- 
ship tackled a locomotive on the Northern Pa- 
cific, only to be knocked out in one round. The 
west-bound passenger was late the other morn- 
ing, and, after reaching Blossburg, was running 
to make uptime. About four miles this side of 
Garrison, as the train suddenly shot around a 
curve, the engineer saw an immense black bear, 
weighing about 600 pounds, between the shining 
rails. That bear wasn’t a coward either, for in- 
stead of getting out of the way or stampeding at 
the shrill screaming of the whistle, he simply 
stood his ground and prepared to battle against 
this loud-mouthed thing that vomited smoke. 
*T was impossible to stop the train so more steam 
was crowded on. The engine hit the bear, but 
instead of butting him from the track it passed 
over him, the massive wheels crushing out poor 
bruin’s life, leaving behind not one of our West- 
ern terrors, but a mangled, bleeding, shapeless 
hulk. The entire train passed over him. One 
leg was about the only whole part left of this fool- 
ish creature, whose monstrous strength availed 
him nothing when opposed to the invention of 
man. There wasn’t enough left of that bear to 
collect a bounty on.— Helena Herald. 


Montana's Oldest Fort. 

Whoever has visited Fort Benton has not failed 
to notice the old adobe breastworks, or more 
properly bastion—all that remains of the fort 
erected on that historic ground half a century 
ago, says an exchange. It is just below the town 
proper and not far from the river bank. The 
ravages of time and the cupidity of man have 
made sad havoc with the first fort built in Mon- 
tana. During the last dozen years it seems to 





have almost melted away, leaving nothing but 
the bastion. The latter is still a landmark, al 
that remains of a historic structure, about whicl 
could be weaved many a tale of thrilling adven 
ture. 

More than once its adobe walls were the onl; 
barriers between the handful of inhabitants o 
the town and a merciless band of Indians, thirst 
ing for the blood of the whites. By the aid of : 
knife blade the visitor of today can occasional]; 
pry from the adobe a fragment of an arrow hea 
or a piece of a bullet which has been imbeddex 
in the old fort nearly half a century ago. 

Out of respect to the historic value of all that 
remains of the old fort, the citizens of Bentor 
are seriously considering the advisability of pur 
chasing the ground upon which it stands and 
converting the same intoa park. An effort may 
also be made to repair certain parts of the walls 
sadly in decay, and if possible practically restor< 
the structure. Thesuggestion isa commendab|k 
one, as the time is not far distant when this dis 
mantled fort will become valuable as a historic 
relic. Perhaps, if the proposition of purchasing 
the site upon which it stands and converting the 
spot into a park, with a museum of frontier rel- 
ics, were properly presented before the legis- 
lature, a bill could be passed for the State owner- 
ship of the pioneer fort of Montana. 


A Big Wolf. 

W. S. Heathcote, of Deer Creek, was in the 
first of the week selling a number of skins and 
furs which he had taken during the fall and win- 
ter. In the lot was the largest wolf skin ever 
seen in this vicinity and Mr. Heathcote, who isa 
veteran hunter, says it is the largest one that he 
eversaw. Mr. Heathcote and his son were deer 
hunting south of Park Rapids, where they killed 
twenty-two deer. They discovered the remains 
of several deer which had been killed and par- 
tially eaten by wolves and finally located the 
pack in a tamarack marsh. Mr. Heathcote went 
around to the opposite side while his son went 
through the marsh, following the tracks of the 
wolves. As good luck would have it they came 
out within easy range of his rifle and there were 
fiveofthem. He shot three of them through the 
head and wounded the other two. The snow 
melted during the night so that he could not 
track them. The three killed were all very 
large, but one was much larger than the others. 
Mr. Heathcote made an effort to study the ma- 
neuvers of this pack after he found they were 
in this vicinity. He found that they had killed 
at least five deer and says that a pack like them 
will kill a deer every other day. They hunt 
with the intelligence of men, and a deer has no 
show against a pack like this. One will follow 
the deer track while the rest circle out to get 
ahead of it. When a big timber wolf closes in on 
a deer it quickly pulls it down and killsit. He 
followed the track of the pack in one instance 
and the deer had struck out for a lake, but on 
getting onto the glare ice turned back to the 
shore, where a wolf seized it and pulled it down. 
That day the pack ate about half of it. The next 
day Mr. Heathcote visited the place and found 
they had eaten the remainder, bones and all. 
Wolves kill a great many rabbits. They will lie 
along a runway and when Bunny comes along 
Mr. Wolf makes short work of him. It is a won- 
der that there are any deer at all, in view of the 
constant warfare made upon them by man and 
beast.— Fergus Falls ( Minn.) Journal. 


A Night Landing on the Mississippi River. 
For an hour the slow-going motion of the boat 
had proceeded in comparative silence. The broad 
river, flowing between low banks under moveless 
sky, has fallen behind noiselessly and with a 
majesty of unruffied motion. 
The hoarse bellow of the engine announces the 
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approach to @ landing. Far ahead in the dark- 
ness a lantern is swinging. 

The river utters a gentle hushing sound now 
that the engine slows down. The dark shadows 

f the trees make the shore seem dangerously 
near. The boat forges ahead carefully, anxiously. 

The dim forms of the negro hands can be seen 
,warming forward on the lower deck. 

The boat is dark and silent now, with only its 
red and green side-lights shining. 

The bell sounds sharply and the water roars as 

he larboard wheel backs water. 

‘‘All forward there!” growls the mate. ‘‘Lively 
there!” 

The bell sounds again and as the great boat 

vheels the electric lamp flares out, and the low, 
abrupt mud bank of the river breaks out of dark- 
ess into light. 

Near by is an open warehouse door, wherein a 
ouple of negro children are standing. Beyond, 
and a little nearer the dark forest, are a few stores. 
The light delineates them with great clearness. 
They stand out sharp as cardboard against the 
blackness. 

The station is a large, barn-like structure, and 
as the boat touches the bank the doors open and 
the station agent runs out, lanternin hand. Chil- 
dren dance behind him, rejoicing like insects in 
the powerful light of the lamp. 

Loafers appear out of the darkness like flies. 
Little negroes caper elfishly, with their arms 
flying. 

The searching light of the ship’s-head shows 
every detail with marvelous white and black 
distinctness—like an etching. The shadows of 
men are almost as full of life and weight as the 
iving forms. 

‘‘Stand by the head-line!” The mate uselessly 
imprecates, and the light changes from the mast- 
head to the lamp which overhangs the dock and 
gang-plank. 

The negroes gather along the boat’s rail with 
heavy rope in hand. 

‘‘Lower away there! Lower-r-r!” 

The pulleys sprawl as the gang-plank swings 
down and out over the land. 

Some of the negroes rush out upon it, even as 
t swings high in the air. 

The light changes to the reflector once more, 
and the shore comes out again with vivid light. 

“Lively now! Down, down with her!” foams 
the despot of the lower deck. 

The plank drops and a stream of black forms, 
rushing two and two in a peculiar dogged, swift, 
silent, machine-like trot, begins to flow from boat 
to land and fastens itself upon a heap of sacks of 
grain. 

Their shadows mingle and mix fantastically 
with the shadows of ropes and spars and the 

dgeless mass of out-lying darkness. They are 
jut silhouettes as they cross the dull white of the 
gang-plank. 

To and fro they jog with incredible celerity 
and silence. They have the action of bull-dogs 
in battle. In the shake of their shoulders and 
the writhe of their powerful bodies is the motion 

{ the slave. 

The porter stalks ashore with a trunk on his 
shoulder. He is followed by a young man. All 

16 rest of the passengers stand to watch him. 

fe is slender and wears a wide white hat. 

The mate shouts to the ‘“‘mud-clerk,” whose 
lear, boyish voice replies: 

‘“*All done, sir!” 

“Cast off that head-line!” 

The blacks run swiftly along the shore. 

‘‘All aboard now!” 

“Go ahead on that capstan!” 

The pulleys begin their groans. 

‘Lively, everybody!” 

The hands stream again over the rising gang- 
plank. The light alternately flashes from the 
mast-head and from the hanging lamp. 





The engine begins to cough and to roar sul- 
lenly, as if reluctant toleaveitsrest. The water 
hisses and cries out under the paddles. 

The huge mass moves backward from the shore, 
while the piercing light of the reflector attends 
the slender young man in his unhurried way. 

All stand and watch him as they put his trunk 
inside the warehouse door. The doors close, we 
hear him say “‘good-night.” Still the ships-light 
magnificently attends him. He walks with dig- 
nity and impressive grace, as though this path 
of light were his due. 

We see him turn in at a small house, half hid- 
den by magnificent trees. It is a pleasant place, 
and we are pleased to see him safely stowed. He 
knocks upon the door—a slender white-robed 
figure appears— 

The light snaps out and the end of the little 
drama is lost to us. The great vessel moves for- 
ward in the cool, gray mist of the river, with 
steady, wheezing roar and effort.— Hamlin Gar- 
land, in the Midland Monthly. 


The Great Scotch Game of Curling. 


“Soop ’er up, Sandy!” Did you everseea more 
enthusiastic lot of individuals than a couple of 
rinks of Scotchmen playing the game of curling? 
To the ordinary looker-on who has never played 
the game they appear like a band of lunatics 
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jumping around over nothing more than a round 
stone sliding from one to the other end of a 
smooth piece of ice. But get a devotee of the 
game talking and he will soon convince you, if 
you are open to conviction, that it is the best 
game on earth. Winnipeg, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul are perhaps the greatest centers for this 
famous sport in the whole country. Every win- 
ter, while the weather stays cold enough to keep 
the ice in good condition, the clubs of those 
cities mentioned, with those of Minneapolis, 
Duluth and other places, meet to contest the 
championship of the Northwest. These contests 
excite great interest during their progress. 

The men who compose these clubs are usually 
among the best-known business and professional 
people. For instance, to quote the Minneapolis 
Lumberman, John McCulloch, of the John Mc- 
Culloch Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
St. Paul, finds time when business does not de- 
mand his attention to get out and bea boy again. 
He is one of the men who do not believe in grow- 
ing old, and tosee him out on the ice with a broom 
in his hand brushing away for life to bring one 
of his fellow clubmen’s stones to the ‘‘T”’ the on- 
looker would hardly expect to go into his office 
the next day and see him directing the policy of 
one of the largest lines of retail lumber yards in 
the Northwest. 


*SOOP 'ER UP, SANDY!""—A CURLING MATCH. 
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AN OBSTACLE. 


The chief obstacle in the way of a large migra- 
tion movement from the older parts of the coun- 
try to the new States of the Northwest is not the 
lack of good opportunities in those States for new 
settlers. There are plenty of good lands yet to 
be had and there are mines to be opened, timber 
to be felled, promising irrigation canals to be 
built, orchards to be planted, and chances for 
new business enterprises in many lines. Nor is 
this obstacle a lack of desire to move on the 
part of a large number of people. In almost 
every community in the East there area number 
of good, active, thrifty people who want to go 
West. The real difficulty in their way is the 
lack for buyers for their present homes and other 
property at prices which they think they ought 
to realize. If a man is likely to be good for any- 
thing in a new country he has something to sell 
in his old locality before he can migrate. He is 
not going out West penniless nor is he going to 
leave his effects behind him. People in general 
have not yet readjusted their ideas of the values 
of the things they own to the prevailing prices 
of the things they buy from day to day, but they 
will be forced to do sointheend. As the best 
measure of the general decline in commodities, 
let us takeiron. All authorities on economical 
questions agree that iron is the most quickly and 
accurately sensitive tothe upward and downward 
tendencies of general business of any staple, for 
the reason that it is largely used in almost every 
department of human activity. Iron products 
now command in the principal cities only fifty- 
four per cent of the average of prices they com- 
manded in 1890. With this guide to an under- 
standing of the general decline in values, the 
man who wants to sell his farm or his village 
home for the purpose of going West will readily 
see that it will be useless for him to hold out for 
the figures he thought his property was worth 














five years ago. If his place was saleable for five 
thousand dollars then he will do well if he gets 
three thousand dollars for it now. With the 
three thousand he can buy as much of almost 
anything he may wish to convert his money into 
as he could then with five thousand. 

Our advice to those who have formed aserious 
resolution to go out West and make new homes 
for themselves is not to wait longer in the hope 
that the prices of the good old times of boom and 
speculation will come back. If they do they will 
wait till they are old and grey. And, after all, 
the important matter is not how many dollars 
you can get for the property you want to sell, 
but how much you can do with the money you get. 
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THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The complicated and long drawn out contro- 
versy in Manitoba over the public school law 
passed in 1890 is not yet ended. Before that law 
was adopted denominational schools were main- 
tained by public taxation—Catholic schools in 
Catholic communities, Protestant schools in Pro- 
testant communities, and two sets of schools in 
communities where neither religious element 
largely predominated. The Martin law of 1890 
made all schools supported by grants of public 
money non-religious, but provided that either 
the Protestant or the Roman Catholic bible might 
be read in such schools and that they might be 
opened with prayer. The Catholics have been 
fighting the law ever since with a great deal of 
determination and sagacity. They have carried 
the question of their right to ashare of the school 
money for their denominational schools twice to 
the Privy Councilin London. The firstdecision 
of the council was that under the British North 
America Act and the Manitoba Act the Catho- 
lics of Manitoba had no right or privilege con- 
stituting a claim for public support for their 
schools. The last decision practically reverses 
the first, for it holds that under what is known 
as the remedial clause of the British North 
America Act the power resides in the Dominion 
Government to compel the Provincial legislature 
to restore the legislation existing before 1890, or 
to do something else that may meet thecase. We 
shall now see whether the Ottawa ministry will 
attempt to exercise this power, and, if they do, 
what course the Manitoba people will take. The 
advocates of separate denominational schools are 
in a small minority in that Province and an at- 
tempt to restore the old condition of affairs would 
arouse strong politicalantagonism. A brief out- 
line of the Manitoba school controversy will be 
found in an article on Canada’s Prairie Province 
in the February number of the Review of Reviews, 
contributed by the editor of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE. 
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TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC POWER. 

A company has been organized lately in Seattle, 
with a capital stock of $2,000,000, subscribed in 
that city and in New York, for the purpose of 
generating electric power at the great cataract 
of Snoqualmie Falls and using it for lighting, for 
electric railway service and for power for small 
manufacturtng concerns. The falls are twenty- 
three miles from Seattle and it is proposed to 
get from them in the shape of an electriccurrent 
sufficient force to deliver 5,000 horsepower in that 
city. Recent successes in transmitting electric 
power make it certain that the enterprise will 
be in no way experimental. In Oregon power is 
transmitted to Portland from the falls of the 
Willamette, fifteen miles distant. In California 
a@ company transmits power fifteen miles to Po- 
mona and thirty miles to San Bernadino. The 
great Niagara Falls plant is about to furnish 
light and power to Buffalo, twenty-two miles 
away. All cities that have waterpowers within 
a distance of thirty miles are now looking to 








them as important future resources of prosper- 
ity. The falls of the Mississippi River in Minnc- 
apolis are fully utilized by the mills of that city, 
but a new power can be created by damming t}« 
river a few miles further down, at Meeker’s 
Island, which would furnish both Minneapo!'s 
and St. Paul with electricity for both lighting 
and street car service. Spokane, Washington, 
has been using her superb waterpower for man»- 
facturing electricity for three or four year: 
Helena, Montana, is talking of damming the 
Missouri, at a point about fifteen miles distan', 
and cannot too soon get to work on this enter- 
prise in the interest of her further growth. Du- 
luth has two rival waterpower projects, each of 
which looks to furnishing an abundant supply of 
electric energy to the city. Wherever we look 
we find that electricity is regarded as the great 
working force of the future, and towns which 
can make it by waterpower and thus save the ex- 
pense of coal are going to find themselves in a 
very enviable position. 
* 


A FINE BODY OF LAND. 


The Nez Perce Reservation, in Northern 
Idaho, which will be opened to homestead set- 
tlement about May first next, contains a great 
deal of remarkably fine farming land, adapted 
for the small grains, for orchards and for graz- 
ing. It resembles closely in soil and genera! 
climatic conditions the famous Palouse Country, 
in Washington, which adjoins it on the north. 
After three or four years of effort, in a slow-go- 
ing, dilatory way, characteristic of its dealings 
with all Indians, the Government has at last 
completed the allotments of land in severalty to 
the Nez Perces living on the reservation, and 
now finds that more than four-fifths of the total 
area of the reservation remains to be restored to 
the public domain and to be thrown open to home- 
steaders under a special act of Congress. There 
will undoubtedly be a rush for these lands, and 
in a few days from the date fixed for receiving 
filings at the land office in Lewiston every 160- 
acre tract not too mountainous or broken for cu!- 
tivation will be taken. The Spokane Bureau of 
Immigration has taken the matter up and is urg- 
ing the railroads having lines in the vicinity of 
the reservation to ‘advertise the opening liber- 
ally and thus attract settlers from the East. The 
only road touching the border of the reservation 
is the Northern Pacific. This company’s Spo- 
kane and Palouse branch, from Spokane, runs to 
the northern boundary of the Nez Perce country 
at two points—Genesee and Juliaetta. The Bur- 
lington is also interested, however, by reason of 
its arrangement for sending business over the 
N. P. from its western terminus at Billings, 
Montana. The Union Pacific’s Oregon Short 
Line, with its O. R. & N. connection, including 
the bouts of the latter company on the Snake 
River, can put passengers into Lewiston. There 
will be homes for about five thousand people on 
the lands to be thrown open to settlers. No harm 
would be done if twice or thrice this number 
could be induced by the railroads to go out and 
look at the handsome rolling prairies of North- 
ern Idaho. Those that might not be able to file 
on reservation lands would find excellent oper- 
ings for settlement in the neighboring country, 
although they would not be able to get Goverr- 
ment claims unless they went upon the lightly- 
timbered foothills of the mountains. If there 
were any overflow from Northern Idaho and the 
adjoining regions of Eastern Washington, 
might be directed to the irrigated fruit lands 0! 
the Yakima Valley, in Central Washington. 

The Nez Perce Reservation isof irregular form 
and lies on both sides of the Clearwater River, 
beginning about fifteen miles above the junction 
of that fine, swift stream withtheSnake. Onits 
southern boundary it is about fifty miles long, 
and its eastern boundary is of about the same 
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xtent. The northern boundary and the western 
poundary have each a length of about thirty 
niles. North of the Clearwater the country isa 

igh plateau, rising about 2,500 feet abruptly 
‘rom the narrow valley of that river. On the 
south side of the river the land slopes more grad- 
‘ally to the crest of a long, timbered ridge called 

‘raig’s Mountain. On the east the reservation 
uns up against the rugged ranges of the Bitter 
-oot Mountains, the most westerly formation of 
he Rockies. One of the special attractions oj 
his interesting country is its mild winter cli- 
nate. The winters are no longer and no colder 
han those of Virginia. Another point for in- 
nding settlers to take note of isthe convenience 

f rail communication with the important city of 
spokane, which is only about a hundred miles 
listant, and which affords a good market for 
fruits, dairy products and stock. 

RAILWAY EARNINGS AND LEGISLA- 
TION. 

The biennial meetings of the legislatures in the 
Western States have, as usual in late years, pro- 
luced a large crop of bills designed to cut down 
the earnings of the railroads. There is small 
likelihood of any of these bills becoming laws, 
put their presence on the calendars of the iaw- 
making bodies is itself an aggravation of the 
prevailing business depression and uncertainty. 
There is hardly any important line of business 
in the country that has suffered so much from 
the general depression as that of transportation. 
A table recently published in the Financial 
Chronicle gives the earnings of 125 of the prin- 
cipal roads for 1894 in comparison with their 
earnings for 1895. These roads embrace about 
seventy-five per cent of the total railway mileage 
of the country. Their aggregate net decrease in 
earnings for 1895 was $100,338,694. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad suffered a loss of nearly $13,- 
000,000; the Atchison over $8,000,000; Milwaukee 
& St. Paul $5,300,000; New York Central $4 900,- 
000; North-Western, $4,500,000; Lake Shore $4,- 
160,000; Illinois Central $3,700,000; Baltimore & 
Ohio $3,485,000; Michigan Central $3,470,000; 
Rock Island $3,200,000; Northern Pacific $3,089, - 
000, and so on down. 

By far the greater part of the loss of earnings 
fell upon the laboring element of the country, 
for the roads were compelled to cut down ex- 
penses by reducing salaries and discharging a 
considerable number of faithful employes. It is 
safe to estimate that the railways of the United 
States paid out in 1894 at least one hundred mil- 
lion dollars for operating expenses less than they 
paid out in 1893. Almost the whole of this vast 
sum represents the loss to labor, for all the sup- 
p'ies purchased imply labor in shops, factories, 
mines and forests just as much as wages paid im- 
ply labor on trains and road-beds. It is a bad 
time to push legislative measures for the further 
reduction of the earning power of our transporta- 
tion lines. With most of the roads there is no 
question of earning dividends on their stock, and 
many of them are not able to pay the interest on 
their bonded debts. They are engaged in a 
hard struggle for life. To bring their condition 
straight home to the minds of average farmers 
let us suppose that Farmer A. has mortgaged his 
farm to his neighbor for $1,000 and is working 
hard to pay the interest on the debt. He has 
used the borrowed money and he knows that the 
loaner is fairly entitled to receive the interest. 
\ll at once a lot of other people combine tolower 
the prices of what Farmer A. has to sell so as to 
make him unable to pay the interest on that 
nortgage and thus keep the creditor out of his 
money. In such a case both loaner and debtor 
would be likely to agree that there were some 
mighty mean men in that community. 

Yet this sort of thing is just what a lot of poli- 
ticians are constantly trying todo, and what they 








have succeeded to some extent in doing. They 
are endeavoring to cripple the railroads so they 
cannot pay the interest on the money borrowed 
for their construction. They imagine that be- 
cause the borrowed money is owed to people in 
the East the communities where they live will 
not suffer from the failure of the roads to pay. 
Here is where they make a stupid mistake. 
Debtor communities suffer at once when their 
credit is impaired. They are not able to renew 
their old loans or to borrow money to carry on 
new enterprises. Especially do communities in 
new countries suffer when the railroads go into 
bankruptcy. In the first place the number of 
employes is reduced, wages are cut down, and 
there is a serious loss of regular monthly cash 
revenue in every town traversed by aroad. Then 
the reputation of the whole country traversed by 
a crippled road suffers. When the road fails to 
earn its fixed charges people in the older States 
hastily conclude that its country is no longer a 
favorable region for development and investment. 
Thus it turns out that the smart fellows who con- 
trive to force down railway earnings by legisla- 
tion or the action of State commissions find that 
their blows have fallen with as much injurious 
force upon the people they fancied they were 
pleasing as upon the corporations at which those 
blows were aimed. The best condition of things 
for any community is to have the railroads which 
perform its transportation earn a good living and 
thus be able to render the most efficient service 
and to pay good wages. 


+ 
* 


FOURTEEN States and Territories did nothing 
whatever in the way of new railway construction 
during the year 1894. Inthe remaining thirty-four 
there were built 1,919 miles of new road. Inthe 
following the new mileage exceeded 100 miles 
each: Arizona, 193; Illinois, 143; Pennsylvania, 
129; Michigan, 112; Maine, 112; Montana, 101. 
Our own State of Minnesota built sixty-nine 
miles. In Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Indian Terri- 
tory, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Nevada and Idaho there was 
not a single mile of new track built. 








WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER OF LARGE GAME. 


The wholesale destruction of large game in the 
northern part of the State bids fair to com- 
pletely exterminate all varieties of deer, as well 
as moose and elk. The number of hunting par- 
ties which have gone up on the reservation and 
into the country adjacent is larger this year than 
ever before, and the number of saddles of veni- 
son which they ship is proof of the fact that 
their ammunition is not all wasted. Saturday’s 
train from Fosston brought down thirty-nine 
carcasses of deer, a great proportion of which 
went to market at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
When it is considered that we are on the extreme 
western limit of the game preserve, and that 
most of the game that is marketed is shipped 
from points along the Northern Pacific, the ag- 
gregate which finds its way to the table is very 
large. Add to this the great number which 
escape after being wounded and eventually die 
in the swamps and thickets, and that other and 
stilllarger number which furnishes the Indians, 
homesteaders and squatters in the country north 
of the main line of the Northern Pacific with 
their year’s supply of meat, and the number 
killed annually is enormous and altogether out 
of proportion to the number consistent with rea- 
son and a desire on the part of the State to per- 


petuate the Jarge game of our Northern wilds. 
The existing laws should be more stringently 
enforced, for while the game abounds in suf- 
ficient numbers to afford legitimate sport, the 
rate at which it is disappearing warrants the 
belief that the ultimate extermination of the 
large game in Northern Minnesota is a matter 
of a very few years.—Crookston Times. 








IRRIGATION IN IDAHO. 


The growth and development of the country 
tributary to Idaho Falls has probably been equal 
to that of any section of the State, says a corre- 
spondent of the Boise Statesman. In 1884 the 
Eagle Rock and Willow Creek Water Company, 
including the Anderson canal, was organized. 
It appropriates 100,000 inches of the waters of 
the Snake and covers 75,000 acres. This wasthe 
first attempt to bring the arid lands of this sec- 
tion under cultivation. Since then the Great 
Western and the Idaho Canal companies have 
completed systems covering nearly 75,000 acres 
each. An extension of the Idaho canal through 
a part of the Fort Hall reservation is about to be 
undertaken by the Government; and the allot- 
ment and final settlement with the Indians prior 
to the opening of the reservation, it can be said, 
will occur at no distant date. The strip of coun- 
try from Idaho Falls to Pocatello, including a 
large part of the reservation lands, is a flat, open 
sagebrush plain with scarcely any settlement 
except near Idaho Falls and Blackfoot, where 
the settlements are quite extensive and of a per- 
manent class. 


* 


A LITTLE BOOM AT MELROSE. 





The progressive little town of Melrose, Minne- 
sota, is just now enjoying a genuine real estate 
boom on the quiet, and it evidently doesn’t want 
a word said about it. The enthusiastic Melrose 
citizen calculates that before a year or two there 
will be a town there of not less than 5,000 people. 
All this is due to the fact, which is a settled con- 
viction in the minds of the entire community, 
that Melrose is to be made a division point on 
the Great Northern system this year. The Great 
Northern has asked a donation of the land on 
which to locate the yards. This would cost in 
the neighborhood of $23,000. Options on the 
property needed have been secured and a great 
many options have also been taken for specula- 
tion on other real estate. The village can issue 
$15,000 bonds. At a public meeting held the 
other evening leading citizens guaranteed toad- 
vance the additional $8,000 if the village council 
would sign an agreement to reimburse them at 
some future date. This would takeall the through 
freight crews from St. Cloud to Melrose.—St. 
Cloud Times. 





° 


BETTER THAN ANTHRACITE. 





‘**To tell the honest truth, I wouldn’t exchange 
the North Dakota lignite coal for anthracite— 
pound for pound—for my use, and the way I’m 
burning it now.’’ This was the substance of a 
remark made recently by a St. Paul man to 
President Farwell, of the St. Paul Stove Works. 
He had been using one of the new steel ranges 
made by that concern, and was very enthusiastic 
inits praise. It will not be long before hundreds 
of families in the Twin Cities will be burning lig- 
nite in these oddly constructed stoves—there 
are so many points in its favor, to say nothing of 
smaller cost. 

° 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 








But yesterday, and thou wert all my own; 

Each throb of that brave heart was all for me; 

Thou wert the shore of my life’s troubled sea. 
The diapason of my being’s tone; 

My hours were set to music when with thee. 

To-day, I only hold thy mask outgrown, 

The statue whence the shining soul has flown, 
The cage, but with the rare, sweet song-bird free. 
I cannot tell where thou may’st now abide 

I only know that I am all alone, 

A waif, adrift upon an ebbing tide, 

The sport of mocking winds that round me roam. 
Alas! the memory of one day of old 
Is more to me than all earth now can hold! 


NINETTE M, LOWATER, 
Rock Elm, Wis. 
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THE serenity which usually reigns in the sanc- 
tum of the Portland Oregonian has evidently been 
disturbed of late by an irrepressible and intru- 
sive visitor of the female sex. The editor does 
not tell who the person was or what was her mis- 
sion, but he frees his mind in the following par- 
agraph: “If the Oregonian were asked to define 
the word ‘monstrosity,’ it would essay a defini- 
tion something like this: ‘A short-haired wo- 
man, shrill, loud and contentious, who has no re- 
ligious belief.” Perhaps some one can do better.” 


Now that a Canadian judge has decided that 
the word damn is not an oath but only an em- 
phatic adjective, it is to be hoped that editors 
and proof-readers will no longer think it neces- 
sary when the word appears in print to spell it 
d——n. In fact there is nothing wicked or sac- 
religious about this vigorous old Anglo-Saxon 
word. ‘Damn it” means nothing more than con- 
demn it. The theological significance of a con- 
demnation to eternal torture in the flames of an 
imaginary hell does not enter into the minds of 
men who make use of the phrase in common 
speech to imply their strong disapproval. 


Dip you notice in the last number of this mag- 
azine a picture of the new library building of the 
University of Minnesota? Well, the interesting 
feature of the structure is that its facade isa 
perfect reproduction of the facade of a Doric 
temple and that it is the only pure example of 
yreek classic architecture to be found in this 
region of country. How stately and dignified 
and beautiful it looks in comparison with the 
tall, impudent and ambitious edifices erected to 
typify the modern commercial spirit! Thesesky- 
scraping buildings recall Pope’s description of 
the London monument— 


“Here London's column pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 


MARY. M. CURRIER, of Westworth, N. H., 
has gathered into a pretty volume the poems she 
has contributed to magazines and newspapers 
during the past few years and the book is issued 
by the Riverside Press, of Cambridge, with the 
beauty of typography, paper and binding for 
which that printing establishment has long 
been renowned. Miss Currier does not attempt 
any lofty flights in her verse. Her themes are 
the familiar ones of every-day life and of the 
phases of nature in New, England seasons and 
landscapes, and her poems are pleasant reading 
for the fireside circle, when young and old gather 
around the evening lamp. Some of the poems 
contained in this dainty volume were first pub- 
lished in this magazine. 


JAMES P. STEWART, who died at his home in 
Puyallup, Washington, on January 12th, was 
one of the pathfinders of the Pacific Northwest. 
He was among the first settlers who cleared the 
forests from that marvellous strip of fertile land 
known as the Puyallup Valley, stretching from 
Puget Sound up to the base of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and demonstrated the special adaptability 
of that region for the cultivation of hops and 
fruit. He lived to see the whole valley well peo- 
pled with prosperous small farmers, and a hand- 
some town has grown up around his home. He 
was aman of strong, original personality, ne- 





dowed with good qualities of leadership in public 
affairs, and he took a prominent place among the 
builders of the new Commonwealth of Washing- 
ton, serving with intelligence and honor in many 
positions of public trust. 

A FAMOUS frontier character, known by his 
cognomen of ‘Wild Goose Bill,” recently died 
with his boots on in Douglas County, Washing- 
ton. His full name was Samuel Wilbur Condit. 
At an early day he established a ferry across the 
Columbia River, near the mouth of the Okan- 
ogan, and when gold and silver were found along 
the creeks running into the latter stream and a 
tide of fortune-seekers flowed in that direction 
‘*Wild Goose Bill’s Ferry” became an important 
point on the map. Condit owned a ranch where 
the town of Wilbur is now located, and when the 
building of a railroad brought that place into 
sudden activity he platted his pastures into lots 
and made a good deal of money selling them. 
The current story in the Big Bend Country of 
how he got his peculiar nick-name is that he 
once fired into a rancher’s flock of geese, sup- 
posing them to be wild birds. Perhaps there 
was something in the character of the man, 
which was rather wild and flighty, that caused 
the cognomen to stick to him. Not many of the 
people in the Big Bend or on the Okanogan knew 
what his real name was. A quarrel with astage 
driver about a woman caused Bill’s death. The 
other fellow was also killed in the fracas and the 
woman received two bullets in her arm. 


THE recently-created county of Teton, in Mon- 
tana, does not possess a single church edifice, but 
the citizens of Dupuyer, in that county, accord- 
ing to their newspaper, which bears the unique 
name of the Acantha, are not content with this 
lack of facilities for worship, but have subscribed 
$400 to be given to any denomination that will 
build a church in theirvillage. Here isan open- 
ing for some of our home missionary societies. 
Isn’t it a little queer that our church organiza- 
tions send out missionaries to engage in the al- 
most hopeless task of converting Brahmans in 
India and Buddhists in Japan, when there are 
communitles in the United States large enough 
to support newspapers which are without any 
church facilities? Perhaps the explanation lies 
in the fact that the foreign field is more attract- 
ive to the missionaries themselves. There isa 
halo of romance about it, and the men who go 
out to labor in it are usually stationed in large 
commercial cities where they are able to live in 
comfort. The difference between the sum of the 
comforts and enjoyments of a missionary located 
at the capital of Japan or at one of the treaty 
ports of China, and of a preacher sent out toa 
hamlet on the flanks of the Rocky Mountains 
must be heavily in favor of the former. Never- 
theless it is a good motto in religion as well as 
in charity to begin at home, and it is to be hoped 
that the $400 offered for a church by the people 
of Dupuyer will not long go a-begging. 


AN enterprising promoter, D. W. Hines, is 
working up a scheme for a‘railroad crossing the 
Red River at Drayton, running westward out to 
some indefinite place on the North Dakota prai- 
ries, and eastward by way of Red Lake through 
the Northern Minnesota forests to connect with 
the Duluth and Winnipegroad. The peculiarity 
of the project is that the farmers living on the 
settled portion of the route have been stirred up 
to such a point of enthusiasm that some of them 
have gone into the woods to cut ties, and others 
haye pledged themselves to do work on thegrade 
as soon as the spring opens. Probably the only 
compensation they will get will be in the stock 
of the company, which will beof no value. After 
all the gratuitous work is done that the people on 
the line can be persuaded to do, the shrewd pro- 





moter will no doubt bond the road and then « 
it out to the Canadian Pacific or some oth. 
strong company. There may be good reaso: 
for the building of a railroad from the low: ; 
valley of the Red River direct to Duluth, but t! 
men who have been persuaded to work on it | 
assurances that it is going to be a farmers’ roa 
owned by farmers and operated in theirinteres 
will be badly left in the end. The Red River 
Valley is already better furnished with rail lin. 
than any region of equal area in the Northwe: 
In no part of it can you get out of sight of t! 
smoke of locomotives. A new road would ha\ 
to struggle for years before it could earn enoug 
to pay interest on the cost of track and roadbe: 


THERE is probably no other staple commodit 
that has as wide arange of values as furs. Fro: 
the price-list of a Minneapolis company some i 
teresting figures in this line are gathered. Th 
highest-priced fur on the list is silver fox, a dar} 
skin in prime condition bringing as high as $1( 
The silver fox is the aristocrat of his tribe. Or 
dinary fox skins are not worth much. Red fo 
brings only $1.80 and grey fox seventy-five cents 
Among the bears the black bear of Minnesota 
Wisconsin and Michigan has a valuable skin an: 
rates from $7 for a cub and $15 for a yearling u; 
to $32 for a full-grown pelt. For Montana and 
other Western pelts $21 is the highest price, an: 
for grizzly or silver-tips, 330. The brown an 
cinnamon bear skins are of little more value than 
those of our native bears, and run up as high as 
$34. Asa rule the further north an animal is 
found the greater is the valueofthefur. For 
example the dark Northern otter brings $10, 
while the Southern and Southwestern otter is 
worth only $7. The timber wolf of Minnesota. 
Manitoba and Montana is rated at $2,50, while a 
Southwestern wolf skin brings only seventy-five 
cents. Northern wildcat is priced at one dollar, 
while the Southwestern animal is worth but sixty 
cents. It is interesting to learn that if you wil 
take the trouble to abstract the traditional nin 
lives from the domestic cat and take her skin to 
the fur house you will be rewarded with twenty- 
five cents in case the skin is black, but with onl) 
ten cents if it is any othercolor. The highest 
prices quoted for the skins of other fur-bearing 
animals are as follows: Fisher, 39; marten, $7 
mink, $1.25; mountain lion, $4; lynx, $3; badger, 
$1; raccoon, $3 for black and ninety cents fo: 
ordinary; skunk, $1.40; wolverine, $6.50; beaver, 
$7.50; muskrat, nine cents; jackrabbits, five cents 
black squirrel, three cents. 


THE Great Northern road reaches Seattle by 
running along the shore of Puget Sound, betwee! 
the bluffs and the tidewater, for fifty miles fron 


Everett. When this section of the road was 
built, engineers who were familiar with th: 
country warned President Hill that he would 
have great trouble and expense in maintaining 
the line, on occount of the action of the continu 
ous winter rains on the soil of the bluffs, which 
is a mixture of clay and coarse gravel, well salted 
and peppered throughout with boulders and smal! 
stones. At that time, however, Mr. Hill was an 
enthusiast for low grades and he could not be 
argued out of adopting that seemingly attractive 
water-level line along the Sound. The result is 
that those fifty miles of track cost more to keer 
open and maintain than any five hundred miles 
of the Great Northern system, except the line 
over the Cascade Mountains. During the winter 
from one hundred to three hundred men are 
kept busy “‘shoveling scenery into the Sound,’ 
as the division superintendent describes the op- 
eration. Acres of soft stuff slip down upon the 
track, carrying huge trees from the tops of the 
bluffs. Sometimes the track is forced out into 
water and sometimes it is covered with tons of 
debris. There are constant and annoying delays 
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to trains, and the pay-rolls of the shovel brigades 
amount in the aggregate to a very heavy sum. 
\fter three winters’ experience with his water- 
evel line Mr. Hill is now forced to seek an in- 
and route to Seattle. He makes a connection 
with the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern road 
near Snohomish, builds a short cut-off and ar- 
ranges for running his trains over the road of 
that company into the Queen City. The ‘‘Lake 
shore” road was constructed by engineers fa- 
miliar with the Sound country and it runs from 
ten to twenty miles back of tide water from Se- 
,ttle up to the British boundary. 


THE comparative youth of the Puget Sound 
region is shown rather strikingly by the fact 
that the first couple married in Seattle, the old- 
est town on the Sound, celebrated the forty-sec- 
ynd anniversary of their wedding last month. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Denny, who have lived to- 
gether in wedlock since 1853, have seen all the 
‘-hanges which have converted what was a lonely 
ind remote sea at the time of their marriage, 
visited at rare intervals by lumber schooners 
from San Francisco, into one of the busiest chan- 
nels of commerce in the world. They have seen 
Seattle grow from a sawmill hamlet into a hand- 
some city of sixty thousand people, equipped 
with all the comforts, conveniences and luxuries 
of the most advanced civilization. There are no 
doubt younger communities in the West that can 
show a more rapid growth, but there are none 
whose foundations rest more solidly on the basis 
of a world-wide commerce. From the cities of 
Puget Sound steamers sail for the ports of Japan 
and China, lumber-laden ships depart for South 
America and Africa, and graceful clippers spread 
their sails for the long voyage around the distant 
Horn, carrying grain to the markets of Europe. 


JUDGE OTIS, one of the district court judges 
in St. Paul, recently decided that the common 
law concerning slander is still in force in Minne- 
sota and that a man is liable to an action for 
damages on account of slanderous remarks made 
by his wife about anotherman. Thecase will go 
up to the Supreme Court, for there is another 
decision of record by Judge Cornish, who was 
formerly on the district bench in the same city 
and who held that when the reason for the com- 
mon law no longer existed in any particular mat- 
ter the law was no longerapplicable. Judge Cor- 
nish explained that when the common law grew 
up in England a married woman had no property 
rights, any property she was possessed of when 
she married becoming the property of her hus- 
band; therefore a person wronged by a married 
woman would have no remedy in an action against 
her for damages. In Minnesota, however,a mar- 
ried woman has exactly the same property rights 
asa single woman ora man. It follows that her 
husband’s property should no more be liable for 
damages in a suit for slanderous utterances on 
her part than her property would be in case he 
were the guilty party. It looks to a layman as if 
Judge Cornish were right. To give a womanall 
the rights which modern civilization accords 
her, and in addition all the privileges and ex- 
emptions of the old common law, would be going 
a little too far. 


ACCORDING to an instructive article by Edward 
\. Beals, of the U. S. Signal Service station at 
Minneapolis, which recently appeared in the 
Vorthwestern Agriculturist, the average annual 
rainfall in Minnesota varies between thirty-two 
inches along the shore of Lake Superior, and 19 1 
at St. Vincent, in the extreme northwestern cor- 
ner of the State. Twenty inches of annual pre- 
cipitation is given by most authorities as the 
minimum amount necessary for farming without 
irrigation. There can be no hard and fast rule 
in this regard, however, because the amount of 


rainfall during the growing season, which is the 
important consideration, varies in different parts 
of the continent in its ratio to the total annual 
precipitation. Minnesota is very fortunate in 
this respect, receiving from April to September, 
inclusive, from seventy to seventy-five per cent 
of the total annual precipitation. Thus our rain- 
fall during the growing months reaches the very 
satisfactory average of twenty inches, and is 
equal to that received in other Northern States 
to the east of us, except in the region lying on 
the Atlantic Coast. Mr. Beals thinks that as 
population increases there will be a good deal 
of irrigation practiced in all regions having less 
than forty inches of annual precipitation, for the 
purpose of increasing the yield of crops, and that 
Minnesota will become in the future, to a con- 
siderable extent, an irrigated country. 


I WOULD not undertake to point out the cold- 
est place in the Northwest. Probably it issome- 
where in the Canadian Province of Assiniboia. 
If there is any dispute, however, as to the most 
frigid locality in Minnesota, the reports of the 
recent cold snap ought to award the honors def- 
initely to the iron ranges north of Duluth. On 
the Vermillion Range, at Loudan, the spirit 
thermometer registered 55 degrees below zero 
on the coldest day of that very cold week, and at 
Tower the figure was 53. On the Mesaba Range 
it varied from 42 down to 55 at the towns of Vir- 
ginia, Mountain Iron, Biwabik, McKinley and 
Mesaba. These reports were confirmed by those 
that came from the towns on the Duluth & Win- 
nipeg Railroad. Grand Rapids and*La Prairie 
reported 53 below and Swan River 50; while from 
Deer River came the rather apochrypal state- 
ment of 62 below. Yet in the whole region men 
kept at work as usual in the open air, swinging 
axes and driving teams in the woods and hand- 
ling steam shovels, drills and engines in the sur- 
face mines. Frosted ears and noses were no 
doubt numerous, but no deaths occurred from 
exposure to the extreme cold. At Duluth at the 
same time the lowest range of the mercury was 
22 below, so great is the influence of Lake Supe- 
rior on temperature. 


ACCORDING to the customs of all savage and of 
most semi-civilized peoples children take their 
social status and inheritance from the mother 
and not from the father. This is the case in all 
our Indian tribes. Even in a country as far ad- 
vanced as Turkey the heir to the throne is not 
the son of the sultan but the son of his nearest 
female relative. No doubt the theory underly- 
ing this custom is that there can be no question 
as to descent on the mother’s side, whereas the 
paternity of a child may be questioned. Our 
Government has heretofore allowed the Indians 
to retain their customs in this regard and has 
classed as Indians entitled to all tribal rights 
children having a white father and a squaw 
mother. It has even gone further, and allowed 
white men who marry Indians to live on reserva- 
tions and to participate in the rights of the tribes 
they took their wives from. Now comes an ab- 
rupt change. The Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, whose name is Sims, has decided, ina 
case, that came up from the Pine Ridge Agency 
in Nebraska, that the children of Indian women 
married to white men since the act of Congress 
of Aug. 9th, 1888, are not entitled in their own 
right to any tribal property, privileges or inter- 
ests. The Assistant Secretary further holds that 
a marriage between a citizen of the United States 
and an Indian woman does not give the man any 
rights as an Indian and does not change the 
status of the woman by making her a citizen. 
The children of such a marriage can inherit 
from the mother any separate property which 
she may have acquired by allotment of lands or 








as members of a tribe. The Indians will not ap- 
prove this violation of their ancient custom, but 
they will have tosubmit. The settled policy of 
the Government in recent years istowards break- 
ing up their reservations, destroying their tribal 
relations and gradually assimilating them into 
the general mass of the people. 


ABERDEEN, Washington, is a picturesque lum- 
bering and fishing town on the Chehalis, a few 
miles above the point where that noble river 
broadens out into the estuary of Gray’s Harbor. 
When the railroad was built down into the 
Gray’s Harbor region, five years ago, it crossed 
to the south side of the river three miles above 
Aberdeen and went on westward to its terminus 
at Ocosta. This arrangement compelled the 
Aberdeen people to ferry across the stream to 
take the trains, and gave birth to a short-lived 
speculation in South Aberdeen lots. Two facts 
were soon developed by this situation: First, 
that there was no support for a new town south 
of the river, and second, that the people of the 
old town had no idea of moving over and aban- 
doning their homes and business houses. The 
business done at Aberdeen in sawing spruce, fir 
and hemlock lumber and in catching fish made it 
awkward and expensive for them to traverse a 
river to get to rail transportation. The railroad 
company went into bankruptcy and its plan for 
building a spur to the town was abandoned. At 
this juncture the people of the town, remember- 
ing the old adage that the gods help those who 
help themselves, set to work to raise a fund to 
buy the right-of-way and cunstruct the three 
miles of track. After exhausting their resources 
in the way of subscriptions they resorted to balls 
and other entertainments to get the necessary 
amount of money. The three-mile spur was com- 
pleted last month. Trains now run into Aber- 
deen and the other day a refrigerator car full of 
fresh salmon and sturgeon left over the new road 
for Boston, 3,500 miles distant. 





* 


APOLLO HAD HIS DOGS OUT. 





The St. Paul Pioneer Press of January 12 says: 
That meteoric phenomenon, parhelia, was in 
evidence yesterday, and there ought to be aspell 
of weather on. The goose bone may not be en- 
tirely without prophetic honor, and the height of 
the muskrat’s house is not to be regarded alto- 
gether with disdain; even the instinct of the 
groundhog, the bear and other animals of the 
plantigrade species are worthy of some atten- 
tion, but when old Sol is attended by ‘‘dogs”’ then 
is there due some atmospheric disturbances. And 
if this is true of ‘‘sun dogs,” it is quite as true 
of moon dogs, and the observer of the skies was 
treated last night to an exhibition of the latter 
phenomenon. 

Parhelia forms a phenomenon in optics by no 
means rare in this latitude, where the sun’s alti- 
tude is not what it should be if the cultivation 
of the banana is to be successfully pursued. The 
refraction of the sun’s rays on particles of ice 
filling the air causes the phenomenon, and in 
higher latitudes wonderful displays sometimes 
result. In the northerly portion of Manitoba it 
sometimes occurs that the sun, with its mock 
attendants, are reflected at opposite angles, pre- 
senting the appearance of a sky occupied by four 
suns. This phenomenon has not been seen in Min- 
nesota since January, 1883, and observers will re- 
member that the exhibition was followed by a 
blizzard of great severity. 

Yesterday the sun was attended by ‘‘dogs,” 
and when the moon arose last night the phe- 
nomenon was continued in the form of ‘‘moon 
dogs.” The weatherly wisdom of the old-timer 
says that it is a good time to confine one’s busi- 





otherwise, but they have no rights of their own 


ness within doors. 
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Lots of Coal in North Dakota. 


Some idea of the measurement in tons of our 
Burleigh County coal deposits may be had from 
an estimate of the yield per acre of different 
thicknesses of the vein. At seventy pounds per 
cubic foot a vein one footin thickness would give 
us over 1,523 tons per acre; a two-foot vein 3,046 
tons, etc. The Anderson vein, which is five and 
one-half feet thick, would yield over 8,376 tons 
per acre, and the thickest known vein in the 
county would yield about 19,800 tons to the acre, 
and a royalty of five cents a ton would yield the 
mine owner the snug sum of $990 per acre.— Bis- 
marck Settler. 


His Mental Spree. 


A Vancouver, B. C., World reporter saw a well- 
known citizen dodge intoastore on Water Street 
where they sell such books as Deadwood Dick’s 
Last Stand, or the Tragedy in the Gulch; Jesse 
James and Old Sleuth, or the Detective’s Death 
Trail; Piute Pete, or the White Slave’s Revenge, 
etc. When our prominent fellow-townsman came 
out he hada number of these samples of execrable 
fiction in ‘his hand, and the reporter made bold 
to ask him if he were going to gratify some small 


boy’s morbid literary appetite. ‘‘No,” said he, 
‘‘Tam going to read them myself. That is what 
I call going on a literary spree. When I get 


actually worn out and run down over the study 
of the abstruse problems of life—when I reach 
that stage when professional worries follow me 
into my dreams, I get a lot of these absurdities 
and just revel in them. It requires no mental 
effort whatever to peruse them and the amuse- 
ment afforded is unbounded. I get clear away 








LEE’S LAKE, IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA, WESTERN CANADA. 


from my business worries; in fact, as I said, I let 
my mind go off on a little spree. No bad effects 
follow this mild form of dissipation. Indeed, I 
am really rested by it. Try it yourself some 
time.” And the professional gent went off with 
his bundle of trashy small-beer with the air of a 
man who was looking fordwar to a good time. 


American and Foreign Travel. 


‘“*T have made the tour of the United Kingdom 
and the continent halfa dozen or more times, and 
I always return to my own country with thecom- 
forting conviction that our railroads are abouta 
cycleahead of the foreign in construction, rolling 
stock, equipment, service, aud, most of all, man- 
agement. The difference is tremendous and the 
advantages are all with this side of the Atlantic. 

**No American railway man who visits Europe 
can help feeling great sympathy for the engin- 
eers and firemen over there, as he sees them 
stand on the foot-boards of their locomotives, 
with only a screen in front to protect them from 
the snow, the rain andthecold wind. European 
railways do not provide protection to their en- 
gineers and firemen in the form of acab, so com- 
mon on the American locomotive; and not only 
do these faithful servants of the travelling public 
suffer from the practice mentioned, but the train 
conductor is compelled to walk along a narrow 
board on the outside of the train in collecting 
tickets, hanging on as best he can when receiv- 
ing, punching and re-delivering them through 
the open window, the train in the meantime 
rushing along at full speed, exposing him not 
only to all sorts of weather, but to the constant 
danger of being thrown from his uncertain foot- 
ing to the earth, and perhaps to his death.”— 
Chauncy M. Depew in Magazine of Travel. 


Lee’s Lake, Southern Alberta. 


The physical characteristics of portions of 
Southern Alberta are peculiarly interesting. 
To the west, abruptly rising from the foothills 
and prairie plateau—it is difficult to tell where 
the one ends and the other begins—is the grand 
chain of the Rocky Mountains, whose average 














elevation may be placed at 5,600 feet, thoug 
many parts are much higher. The mountain 
loom up in bold and strong relief against th 
western horizon, a mighty rampart of limeston 
peaks, their bases clothed with pine, their sum 
mits almost bare rock, except where covered b 
perennial snow. On the east the foothills merg 
into the undulations of the prairie plateau. Th 
foothills and prairies are covered with thick an 
luxuriant grasses, including the buffalo an 
bunch grass, which, once the favorite food 
the buffalo, are now as eagerly sought after b 
the cattle and horses that have taken their place 
The plateau is traversed by swift, clear rivers an 
streams, heading in the mountains. There ar. 
numerous lovely lakes in this region, one o 
which is shown in the illustration. 


To the Dog’s Credit. 

The dog possesses, incontestably, all the qua! 
ities of the sensible man; and, I grieve to say, 
man has not, in general, the noble qualities of a 
dog, remarks a writerinanexchange. We mak: 
a virtue of gratitude, which is only a duty. This 
virtue, this duty, are allinherent in the ungrat: 
ful. It isa vice which commences in the cradl« 
and grows with our growth, and together wit! 
selfishness, becomes almost always the grand 
mover of human actions. The dog knows not th« 
virtue; that which we dignify by this title, and 
admire as a rare thing—and very rare it is in 
truth—constitute his normal state. Where wil! 
you find a man always grateful, always affection- 
ate, never selfish, pushing the abnegation of 
self to the utmost limits of possibility; without 
gain, devoted even to death; without ambition, 
rendering service; in short, forgetful of injuries, 
and mindful only of benefits received? Seek him 
not—it would be a useless task; but take the first 
dog you meet, and from the moment he adopts 
you as a master, you will find in him all of these 
qualities. He will love you without calculation 
entering into his affections. His greatest happi- 
ness will be to be near you; and should you be 
reduced to beg your bread, not only will he aid 
you in this difficult trade, but he will not aban- 
don you to follow even a king into his palace. 
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our friends will quit you in misfortune—your 
vife, perhaps, will forget her plighted troth; but 
ir dog will remain always near you; or, if you 
epart before him on the great voyage, he will 
company you to your last abode. 


Man Not a Machine. 

We must not be understood as in any sense 
logizing for the people who make themselves 
by late hours, over-eating or drinking, and 

h excesses. No man has a right to rob his 
nployer or his business of his normal working- 
ne because he has ‘thot coppers’’ or ‘swelled 
ad” from too much dancing or poker-playing 

i their accompaniments the night before. We 

, addressing business men with usually level 
eads. Bnt the point sought to be made is, that 
shen a man whose task is head work finds his 
id or his spirits unequal to the task laid upon 
em, he should get his system put right before 
attempts to do his work. We would have 
-ain-workers remember that while one cannot 
» good work where his physical machinery is 
t of order, there is something more in man 
han mere physical machinery.— Monetary Times. 


‘‘Brian’s Road.”’ 

‘“Brian’s Road,” near Hayward, Wisconsin, is 
said to be the greatest logging road in existence. 
It is thus described by a visitor: The road is 
about three miles long and slopes gently to the 
edge of the river, unbroken by hills or ridges. 

‘he water wagons have made it as slippery as 
ice and the tracks made by the heavily laden 
sleighs are worn half a foot into the earth, mak- 
ing it impossible for the sleigh to leave the track. 
On either side of the road are hung red flags, 
signs of every description being roughly worded 
warnings such as, ‘‘Look Out for the Hoosier,” 
‘Don’t Go to Sleep on This Here Road,” ‘‘Slays 


due Anney Moment,” “If Killed on This Road 
Remember You Had Warnin’,” etc., etc., all of 
which were difficult to understand until an ex- 
planation was received. In reply to my eager 
questions the only satisfaction I got wasa request 
to ‘‘wait and see.” I didn’t have long to wait. A 
whirring noise reached our ears and then I had 
a consciousness of something rushing past, but 
what it was I couidn’t tell, as only a small por- 
tion of the road was visible. My guidesinformed 
me that it was a load of logs released at the top 
of the hill and given a downward start on its 
course to the river without either animal or 
driver to guard it.— Marshfield News. 


Montana’s Big Counties. 

Just how many of Montana’s counties have 
more than 5,000 square miles we do not know, 
but at least four of them are larger than San 
Bernardino County, California. Dawson County 
is fully 150 miles wide by more than 185 miles 
long. These measurements give Dawson County 
nearly 28,000 equare miles. According to an- 
other authority Dawson County has 30,000 square 
miles. 

Another Montana county of over 5,000 square 
miles and between 200 and 300 miles east of the 
Rockies is Custer County. If the Crow Indian 
Reservation around Custer City is included, 
Custer County is larger than Dawson, and with- 
out it the area is over 20,000 square miles. Mis- 
soula, another Montana county, has over 20,000 
square miles, and so has Choteau County. The 
American Cyclopedia gives the latter only 12,- 
500 square miles, but that is evidently a typo- 
graphical error, for the county is over 250 miles 
long in every part, and its width averages fully 
100 miles. This county is nearly twice the size 
of San Bernardino County. It takes its name 





from an old St. Louis family, but it is spelled the 


way it is generally pronounced, ‘‘Cho,’’ instead 
of ‘‘Chou”-teau. Pierre and Auguste Chouteau 
are names connected both with the founding of 
St. Louis and with the establishment of our 
earliest trade on the Missouri River from its 
mouth to Fort Benton, the county seat of Cho- 
teau County. The name of Pierre Chouteau was 
better known in the early part of this century 
among the Indians of what is now the State of 
Montana than that of John Jacob Astor, with 
whom he was associated in the fur business, and 
better than that of any other member of the 
American Fur Company or the Missouri Fur 
Company. Fort Benton, so called in honor of 
Missouri’s thirty-year senator, was established 
by the Chouteaus and their business associates, as 
were several other historical trading stations 
among the Indians of the Northwest.—St. Louis 
Republic. 





-* 


AN INTERESTING CATALOGUE. 





Uncommonly interesting for a work of its kind 
is ‘Catalogue No. 3” of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, just issued. It contains 
nearly 300 pages, in which can be found descrip- 
tions and illustrations of about everything inthe 
way of electrical supplies and apparatus that the 
human mind could suggest—from an ocean cable 
to a push-button. There are something like five 
hundred different articles mentioned, in all. 
The book is handsomely gotten up, printed on 
the finest paper, and the wood and half-tone en- 
gravingsare excellent examples of those branches 
of art. The Electrical Engineering Co. is mak- 
ing for itself a wide and creditable reputation in 
the Northwest. It is a home enterprise, more- 
over, and the fact that its business is growing 
very rapidly will interest many of our North- 
western readers. 








A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Colonization of Western Lands is ovr 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
ae and grazing lands, also irrigated 
ands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Central Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 


control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO,, 
Land and Emigration Agents, 


WALTER TAUSCHER, 


Designer 


and 


Interior Decorator 


HRESCO.- 


Original Designs and Estimates furnished. 





171 St. Anthony Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Nicoll the Tailor 


~<a 


THE PIONEER of MODERATE PRICES 


Seventh and Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


oom 


Overcoats to order from - $18.00 
Suits os * “« - 20.00 
Pants . “ s « 5.00 


Samples and instructions for self-measurement 





195 E. Third St, St. Paul. Minn. 





sent FREE on application. 
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NORTH DAKOTA’S TIMBER. 


It is not generally known that North Dakota 
has fifty different kinds of native trees growing 
within its borders, and yet such is the fact. This 
State is generally regarded by the people in the 
East as a timber waste, and yet a person can 
rarely travel ten miles either north, east, west 
or south without going through timber. Not 
only are the Red River and the smaller streams 
of the State skirted with trees on both sides, for 
nearly their entire length, but there are large 
bodies of timber inthe Turtle Mountain Country, 
on Devils Lake, and in the Pembina Mountain 
district; and again the artificial forests, the claims 
which are scattered over the settled portion of 
the State, are becoming of considerable import- 
ance. It is estimated that there are 750,000 acres 
of natural forest and 26,242 of cultivated trees.— 
North Dakota Farmer. 


MORE ABOUT DIVERSITY. 





“Diversified Sntietes that is to be the maxim 
of North Dakota and the entire Northwest,” said 
Gen. Harrison Allen, of Fargo, to a Chicago re- 
porter recently, while in the windy city. ‘‘We 
have been slow to learn the lesson that necessity, 
in the form of a demoralized wheat market, has 
at last compelled. What North Dakota is now 
doing should have been done years ago. But the 
farmers persisted in making the Norchwest a 
one-crop country—a land devoted almost exclu- 
sively to wheat raising. With the increased pro- 
duction of the chief cereal in other countries the 
market no longer affords any inducement in this 
direction. And perhaps it is as well that it is 
so, for a one-crop country will never be a great 
country. What are we doing? Well, sir, we 
are raising flax and making money out of the 
crop. Lincoln Bros., big farmers up in the Red 
River Valley a few miles north of Fargo, put in 
several sections of flax last season and they made 





$2,500 from their flax cropalone. And corn—I 
believe that North Dakota will become a great 
corn State. Last year not only were the hardier 
varieties successfully grown, but those common 
to a more southernly latitude did excellently, 
yielding as high as fifty and sixty bushels to the 
acre. Then our live-stock interests are steadily 
increasing and that is becoming asource of profit 
as a by-product. North Dakota is all right and 
will justify the high expectations of its friends in 
every way.” 





e- 


FOR A CREAMERY. 


J. W. Mitchell of Wheatland, N. D., in an in- 
terview with the Fargo Forum, says: ‘Last 
spring 100 of us subscribed for shares, at $35 
each, of stock for the establishing of a cheese 
factory at Wheatland. We have just made a 
contract with a St. Paul firm to put in a factory 
of 4,000 pounds per day capacity, which will take 
the milk from 1,000 cows. An average cow will 
give twenty pounds of milk perday. Cheese can 
be sold at ten cents per pound, which equals for 
butter twenty-eight cents a pound. Theneigh- 
borhood about Casselton has been almost exclu- 
sively engaged in wheat raising and our farmers 
have concluded that a diversity will be for their 
interest. Timothy, clover and blue grass all do 
well in our locality. I believe we <re doing the 
right thing.” 





* 


A PROSPEROUS STATE. 


The geographical location of North Dakota has 
been much used in the pastagainst us. Our hyper- 
borean winters have been pointed out as some- 
thing to be dreaded and the old gag of nine months 
winter and three months of bad sleighing hurled 
at us with derision. Yet we have lived and 
fought on and today the young State of North 
Dakota stands forth with all the pride of a win- 
ner and fears not the critical eye of investigation 
or the pencil of the statistician. And what a 





winter we are having! Mild, glorious winter 
weather, good enough for any State inthe Union: 
sunny skies throughout the day and crisp zero 
weather at night, with plenty to eat, drink and 
wear, makes life not only endurable but enjoyable, 

We think this an opportune time to say tha’ in 
our opinion there is scarcely a quarter-section of 
land east of the Missouri River where a good 
honest living can not be made with the proper 
energy and forethought. We do not say that 
wheat raising will do it but we say it can be done 
by raising a little of everything as every farmer 
should do under all circumstances. We want it 
known far and wide that the homes are not «ll 
yet taken. Many remain just as good as those 
selected and North Dakota welcomes the indus- 
trious and frugal of every land and State and in- 
vites them to come and occupy them.—Grajsion 
News-Times. 





HOW THEY STARTED. 


Frank H. Irons, of Fargo, a well-known writer, 
has this to say in a recent letter to the Chicago 
Tribune: 

There is probably nowhere on the face of the 
earth so prosperous a class as the North Dakota 
farmers. The most of them came here with- 
out capital. They were men with energy and de- 
termination. They came to found homes upon 
the richest lands of earth. If they had a little 
money to make a cash payment they did so (where 
they did not take up Government land); and as 
it is the custom, gave mortgages back for the 
balance of the purchase money. Or, if they took 
up pre-emptions, they proved up, generally with 
borrowed money. Thus nearly every farm in 
the State had a mortgage on it to start with. 
Gradually these farmers accumulated property. 
They broke up new acres, they built houses, barns 
and granaries, they improved their stock, and 
they made North Dakota the banner wheat State 
in the Union. 











NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, fax, potatoes, millet anid 


hay. Land ia very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country 


firma advertised below are recommended by this magazine as responsible. 


The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. Th 
They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 





ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 
Ve sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All correspondence will be replied to. 


I HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on | 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
yn nt, situated in Central North Dakota. 
ddress or call on B.S. Russeu., 
Jamestown, N. Dak 


TWo HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR | 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 


| tles, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. EF. OWEN, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections | 


for non-residents attended to promptly. 
{ _ 


r Soatneiiy aan ae “gy aren a 
| HENRY U. THOMAS, County Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. For rent or sale, 
over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 


| },ARNES COUNTY 
| REAL ESTATE, LOANS : 
AND COLLECTIONS. 

I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 

Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 








WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY, 
ablishe d 1884, 


Est 
Offer for sa#le and to rent IMPROV ED FARMS 
in every county in the James River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 








Now IS YOU BO HANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
| It-you wanta ; arm, improved or unimproved, 
| large or small, I can suit you, Ba terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
formation write me. Tuos. J. BARD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 











BE LISEKER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
Agents,C arrington, N. Dak. T. L. BEISEKER, 
Pres. Wells ¢ Jounty Bank, ha N.D. O.H. 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 

| 100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 

Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 








Avor /PHE BeEssiz, County Justice of the Peace 
DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 
Waunpeton, N. Dak. 








Lands ' in the Red River Valley and State of N. D. 
Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 
AND tracts on crop payment plan. 
Loans negotiated upon first-class re 1 first 
mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates 
of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 
J.B. Fousom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak. 








ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. o hoice 
DEVILS LAKE, N. Dak 


Farms for sale or rent. 








ry. L. RICHMOND & SON, Established 1884, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. 


Farm Lands and Loans. Write us. 








| Fors prices on choice Farm and Grectne S ands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co. 
address EDGELEY |] LAND INV Co.. ).. Edgeley, N. D. 


0.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & CO, Sherbrooke, N.D | 
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| |MPROVED AND U? NIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wa. GLass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. | 








FOR SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and | 
Farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address O. B. Lirrus, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 
APITAL NATIONAL BANK buys and sells County 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 


Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 
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SOME VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


California Fruit Crop. 


00,000 worth raised this year. Do you want to 
w where and at what profit the golden orange is 
ed? Do you want to know where and at what profit 
unsurpassed California raisin grape is grown or 
luscious peach, the loveliest prune in the world, 
the magnificent grape? Do you want to know 
» to travel through that district comfortably and 
iply? If you do, address CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF 
ORMATION, Room 11388 Guaranty Loan Building, 
neapolis. Minn. 








Photographing the Eye. 


‘hotography has made giant strides of late years, 
itis no longer a plaything or an art, but an in- 
esting science. The camera scientist encounters 
prises atevery turn, but he approaches the acme, 

; thought, when he photographed a human eye in 
er to detect a murderer, and met with considerable 
ess. But photography has not been alone in 
velopment. ‘The railroad has progressed, as evi- 
nced by the facilities of the St. Paul & Duluth Rail- 
id. This road, which is generally known as the 
iluth Short Line, is the route to take when travel- 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth. West 
superior, Stillwater and other points of interest and 
portance. It has gained the heavy patronage it 
w enjoys by providing fast, luxuriously appointed 
rains, which start and arrive at hours convenient to 
e tourist and the business man, and connect at fine 
ninals with trains running in all directions. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY NORTHERN 


ways take the Duluth. Short Line and enjoy a com- 
rtable ride. For information apply to ticket agents 
to W. A. Russell, Gen’! Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


Historic Ore From Styria. 


Messrs. Houghton & Richards, of 150 Oliver Street, 
ton, are introducing in this country the celebrated 
rian tool steels. These steels are known all over 
world and are recognized as the leading tool steels 
Europe. They are made from the ores taken from 
historical Ore Mountain of Erzberg, in Eisenerz, 
ria. The ore is known to have been quarried by the 

mans, 

lhe pig-iron made from this ore is refined in small, 

en hearths with charcoal, and it is found in Styria, 
elsewhere, that the steel made by the modern pro- 
s does not compare for combined hardness, tenacity 
| readiness to weld, with metal made by the older, 
re tedious and more costly process. Such methods 

ve in modern times almost disappeared, and only in 
intries like Styria, where vast forests supply char- 

il, running water supplies power, and rich, pure 
s offer special facilities, can such processes survive. 


f 
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What a Woman Can Do! 


want my lady friends to know of the new field now 
en forthem. It the past six months we have made 

\ profit of $907.02 after paying all expenses. All our 
sules have been made at home, not having canvassed 
iy. My official duties calling me away most of the 
time, I left the Dish Washer business in my wife’s 
ntrol with the above results. The business is 
rapidly increasing, and will continue to grow until 








every family has a Climax Dish Washer. Nota day 
passes but what we sell one or two, and some days 
fifteen or twenty Dish Washers. It’s easy selling what 
everybody wants to buy. Youcan wash and dry the 
dishes perfectly in two minutes. For full particulars 
address the Climax M’f’g Co., Columbus, Ohio. Geta 
sample washer and you can’t help but make money. 
They only cost $%. You might just as well be making 
$ a day as to be doing nothing. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and al. 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Modern Hypnotism, 


Hypnotism, formerly broadly knownas Mesmerism, 
from Mesmer, who was an adapt at it, now occupies 
the public mind to a great extent. Scandals have 
arisen from hypnosis and awakened national interest; 
murders have been committed and hypnotism assigned 
as the prompting influence. Hypnotism, generally 
speaking, is a losing of one’s self in a sort of slumber, 
and that almost describes the sensation of travel on 
the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, for the appoint- 





money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without dificulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 














ments of its fast trains are so modern and the ride so 
comfortable, that the traveler has nothing to keep his 
or her nerves on the alert. This has tended to make 
the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, or the Duluth 
Short Line—as it is generally known--the popular 
route between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior, Stillwaterand other points, where close con- 
nections are made at fine terminals with trains run- 
ning to all parts of the country. Excellent facilities, 
modern equipment, fast trains, convenient schedules 
and smooth riding always take with the traveling 
public, and they have combined to give the Duluth 
Short Line wide popularity. Always take the Duluth 
Short Line and enjoy yourtrip For circulars, maps. 
etc., apply to ticket agents or W. A. Russell, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“IT would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can goand present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but I was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now I have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 
Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 





PACIFIC EXPRESS CO. 


the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 
delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting’ money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
cimplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 


Rates—For orders payable in United States, Canada ~ 
and Europe: 





Notover $5......... 5 cts. Not over $50......... 18 cts. 
Not over 10......... 8 cts. Not over 60 ........ 20 cts. 
Not over 20........ 10 cts. Not over 7%5......... 25 cts. 
Not over 30......... 12 cts. Not over 100.........30 cts, 
Notover 40......... 15 cts. 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 
S. T. NORVELL, president of the 
Superior Rapid Transit Company, 
and one of the promoters of the 
interstate traffic bridge between 
Superior and Duluth, says that the States will be con- 
nected by the proposed bridge before next fall,if there 
sno hitch in putting through the amendment to the 
harter which is now before Cengress. “Things have 
come to a pass at the head of the lakes when interur- 
ban and interstate communication must be provided, 


ind it is not likely that there will be any sortof inter- 
ference with the construction of the bridge at the 
earliest possible date,” said Mr. Norvell. “The com- 

erce of both the cities demand the connection, and 
that ought to settle it. The old-time rivalry between 
the two towns is no longer bitter, and they have come 


to depend on each other, in some measure, though the 
fact that they are in separate States makes a great 
difference in regard to their future. The actual dis- 
tance separating the States at the point where the new 
bridge will cross—St. Louis Bay—is only abouta quar- 
ter of a mile, but that slight barrier will prevent their 
union in any but commercial interests. The people 
will be in effect residents of one big city, practically 

vered by one roof, but divided by a narrow hallway.” 


Minnesota. 
IN Minnesota 230 creameries put out $5,520,000 worth 
of their products a year. 
lar Ackley Lumber Co. will build asixty or seventy- 
g road. It will run from Deer River to 
iver. It will be standard gauge. 


mile loggir 
Big Fork R 

Tue Brainerd & Northern Railroad, owned mostly 
by Minneapolis lumber capital, will soon begin the 
construction of a2,000-foot bridge across the southwest 
arm of Leech Lake, five miles beyond Lothrop, the 
present terminus of the road. The building of this 
bridge is said to be the first move toward a 20-mile ex- 
tension of the road in a northwesterly direction, into 
1 rich timber territory. 

RECENT investigations of the Mesaba iron range in 
Northern Minnesota indicate a probable output for 
the current year of 4,000,000 tons of ore. The range is 
known to contain at least 200,000,000 tons of iron ore, of 
which forty per cent is Bessemer. Improvements are 
promised in the reduction of ore that will revolution 
ize fron industries. Minnesota seems destined to take 


a leading position among the iron-producing States 


Tae slate quarry discovered on land in Carlton 


County, owned by Francis Omeis, of Duluth, opens up 
well. A shaft has been sunk eighty feet. The vein is 
said to show a depth of 200 feet. The slate uncovered 


pronounced of excellent quality, with smooth cleav- 
ige, hardening on exposure. It is thought to be well 
Mr. 


Omeis has put in a quarry outfit and proposes to de- 


adapted to building purposes, blackboards, ete. 


velop it as fast as possible. 

W. E. Seevey, of Brainerd, has recently returned 
from the Rainy Lake gold fields, and brings an account 
f the exceeding richness of some of the properties. 
He has specimens which he says assay as much as #,- 
” of gold to the ton. He predicts a great rush of peo- 
ple to that country in the spring, and that the rail- 
roads will be vying with each other to see which will 
be the first to reach the new Golconda. It is possible 
that Minnesota will become a great gold producing 
State. She has developed a vast wealth of iron ore, 
and is rich in timber and waterpowers and agricul- 
tural resources. Now add the precious metals to her 
products and there will scarcely be any limit to her 
possible development.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


North Dakota. 


[ue best water on earth is that which the residents 
of Grand Forks are drinking since the new filter was 
put in operation.—Plaindealer. 


EASTERN parties are negotiating with several towns 
in the neighborhood of Forman with a view to putting 
in a beet-sugar factory, provided a bounty can be se- 
cured from the State for its manufacture. It is claimed 
that sugar beets can be raised here as successfully as 
in any section of the United States. 


THE sedge seed which was discovered by Wm. Dwyer 
last fall is turning out a great success. When mixed 








with bran it makes capital food for horses or hogs, and 
those who have used it say that for fattening stock it 
beats anything they have yet tried. It resembles flax 
more than any other grain and is too rich and oily to 
be fed alone. It is found growing in large quantities 
in some of the sloughs in Kidder and Logan counties, 
and threshes out about ten bushels to the acre.—Dau 
son Standard 

Our North Dakota coal is certainly getting a large 
amount of advertising at this session of the legisla- 
ture, The people of the State are just beginning to 
realize the extent and value of the coal deposit that 
underlays the counties north and west of Bismarck. 
There is no other one resource of the State that con- 
tains such possibilities of wealth, and the development 
of our coal interests is of greatimportance. We can 
supply our entire State with good fuel, and have plenty 
left for all the adjoining States.— The Settler. 


South Dakota, 


EVIDENCES of:the solidity and permanency of Dead- 
wood are accumulating every day. With the indus- 
tries of today compared with those of a few years ago, 
we wonder how we existed and prospered through the 
long years of the past. We now have two standard and 
two narrow-gauge railroads with their numerous 
trains, trainmen and other employes whose earnings 
are allexpended here. We have three large plants for 
the treatment of ores, owned by three substantial com- 
panies with ample capital to develop mines and pur 
chase ores. The employes of these plants are the best 
and most desirable class; all are Ameriean citizens 
either by birth or adoption, hence are permanent and 
do not send any of their earnings to any of the oid 
countries. These three reduction plants and four raii 
roads we already have as a nucleus around which 
other industries and enterprises will grow.~Deadwood 


Pioneer. 


Montana. 


So far this winter there have been shipped from Kal- 
ispell about 125,000 bushels of wheat, 300,000 bushels of 
oats and sixty cars of potatoes. The wheat has gone 
principally to Great Falls, the oats to St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and West Superior, and the potatoes to Chi- 
eago. At the rate grain is coming in now these figures 
will be largely increased in a short time.—Inter Lake. 

At last a movement has been suggested in Fort Ben- 
ton looking to the purchase and preservation by our 
citizens of the remaining adobe bastion, and which 
marks about all that can be preserved of the old trad- 
ing company fort, says the River Press. This is a mat- 
ter which should merit the consideration of all, asthe 
old fort, erected half a century ago, has crumbled 
away until but little is left to mark that spot, most 
historic of all Montana 

AMONG the latest discoveries of wonderful natural 
products is the finding of a glue mine, of apparently 
vast extent, existing in the Bitter Root Valley. The 
substance of which the glue is composed looks like 
clear molasses, although it is solid when found and 
has what the geologists call an amorphous structure, 
breaking without cleavage. When finely powdered it 
isa very light yellow. Preliminary tests show it tobe 
an excellent quality of glue.—Bitter Root Times. 

MINING is receiving a wonderful impetus in this 
State at the present time. One hears of good discov- 
eries or of sales almost daily. The call for gold has 
been so incessant in this Democratic administration 
that a large number of persons have been induced to 
search for it, and here in Montana with most satisfac- 
tory results. Heretofore some of the other States have 
led Montana in the production of the precious metals, 
but they do so no longer. Montana was far in the lead 
last year and will maintain her position.—Bozeman 


Courier. 


Ir is becoming pretty generally conceded that the 
farms of the Gallatin Valley will abandon the raising 
of spring wheat except upon the land where the same 
can be grown without irrigation. There isalarge area 
of such lands skirting the rim of the valley and ex- 
tending in some places pretty far up the mountains. 
The fife wheat that grows upon these lands is as hard 
as they raise in the Dakotas, while the same wheat in 
the lower valley raised by irrigation is softer and not 
so desirable for the best grades of flour. Instead of 
raising wheat in the lower valley, the farmers willsow 
larger crops of barley and devote more land to alfalfa. 

Husbandman. 


Tue Musselshell Valley, especially that part lying 
east of Lavina, is destined to become famous as a 
fruit-growing section. Not only is thealtitude favor- 
able, but the course of the valley lies so deep between 
the ridges that rise quite abruptly on either side, that 
ample protection is given to tender plants and trees. 
This valley should become a continuous apple orchard, 
and it will at no distant day if settlers of the right 





turn of mind become the occupants, The adapta! 
of the valley for fruit is learned from the fact ‘)at 
there are numerous clumps of wild plum bushes '\) by 
found in this section, and they bear fruit that ma: u),; 
in season.—Husbandman. 


Despite the depression of the hard times, W) jt, 


Sulphur Springs will yet make one of the pri: al 
towns of Montana, says the Husbandman. The fact 
that the people of the town and valley invested ly 
$450,000 in the Castle mines and have as yet, owing ~ 


lack of transportation facilities, received no rx 
therefor, it is sufficient reason for the present s 
of hard times. But all hands are gradually payin» wy; 
and soon investment and development will sta 
again and the town regain its former standing. T)\.r 
is within a radius of sixteen miles of this place thy 
finest belt of copper prospects to be foundintheS 
and since copper is now king this industry alone 
restore the departed greatness of this section. 


Matr ALDERSON writes to the Bozeman Avant ( 
rier; I was in the office of a Helena friend a few days 
ago when he completed the papers for a mining ad 
White Horse Gulch, between Bear Creek and India 
Creek, which will bring $100,000 to Helena parties 
Albright has sold the Silver Wave on Indian Cres 
Omaha parties for $55,000. The Queen Bee, in thes 
locality, was sold to Chicago parties a few weeks 
for $70,000. The owners of the Diamond Hill, in 
same section, recently refused $250,000 cold cas} 
their property. They have formed a stock comp 
and one of the principal stockholders has gone Ea 
purchase a forty-stamp mill to be erected on the 
perty as soon as possible; I am told the vein is forty- 


Js & 


two feet in width and much of it will go $5 a ton ir 
gold. There is practically a mountain of ore aheai as 
the present workings are 2,000 feet below the summit of 


the mountain in which the men are operating. 


Idaho. 


A REGION covered with the finest timber to be found 
in the West has been opened up in the Pan-Handk 
North Idaho, the importance of which can hardly 
overestimated. It will not only be famous asa ric} 
agricultural section but also for its choice tim!» 
which grows in all the richness of a virgin forest 
the sloping sides of the mountains and in the rich v 
leys of the mountain country. The newly opened up 
land consists of twelve townships, or in all, 276,480 acres 
of land. It lies along the Pend d’Oreille River and 
south to the Cour d’Alene River and several of th 
townships take in the white pine belt, where w: 
posted lumbermen say that the timber is as fine as thx 
best that ever grew in Wisconsin or Minnesota. This 
timber in logs delivered at the mills is worth $3 per 
thousand feet and in some sections the amount tha 
grows is estimated at 7,500,000 feet.—Missiasippi Va 
Lumberman. 


Oregon. 


Two carloads of flour, clothing, etec., have just be 
shipped by the committee of the Chamber of (C: 
merce of Portland to the relief committee at Linc: 
Neb. These supplies will be distributed among thi 
needy and destitute settlers in thatState. Thisis' 
last shipment that will be carried free by the railroad 
companies. Thus far sixteen carloads of necessary 
supplies have been sent from this State. The bulk of 
the shipments have been wheat, flour and some pota- 
toes. Portland has contributed six carloads and ter 
have been sent from other points in the State.— 7) 
Dalles Times-Mountaineer. 


Washington. 


FROM present indications there will be considerable 
work done on the placer claims along the Columbia 
the coming season. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC passenger trains are running 
into Aberdeen over the newly-completed extension of 
the road into the city. 


Ir is estimated that Eastern Washington has f 
warded between twenty and twenty-five carloads of 
supplies to the Nebraska sufferers. 


Tue Montesano Vidette says there is a strong prolba- 
bility that the coming season will see the complet! 
of a logging railroad in that vicinity. Indeed tlie 
matter has assumed such shape that it is assured t!e 
only obstacle in the way is the securing of right- 
way, which rests with the people of the community 
obtain. 


R. LANGESETH, the advance representative of thir'y 
or forty forehanded families of Scandinavians fr 
Minnesota, has settled in the Sunnyside Country and 
is awaiting the arrival of sprir zg when his compatriots 
will come out. ‘Among those to arrive is Mr. Burger. 4 
gentleman of considerable wealth, who intends to e 
tablish a bank in the town of Sunnyside with a cap'- 
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lization of twenty-five or fifty thousand dollars, as 

e conditions demand. These prospective citizens 

re all educated to some trade and many of them have 
umulated considerable wealth.— Yakima Herald. 


[ae prospects for a sugar beet factory being estab- 
hed at Waverly, Spokane County, the present season 
e said to be excellent. A bonus of 5,000 acres of land 
s; been nearly subscribed within a radius of ten 

es of the town, and a plant having capacity suffi- 
ent to utilize the beets from 12,000 acres is guaran- 
ed upon assurance of the required subsidy. 


Ir is reported that the New York Herald and World 
ive organized a company for the establishment of a 
g paper mill at Snoqualmie, for the purpose of man- 
facturing the paper used by these great dailies from 
1e cottonwood, which can be secured in that vicinity 
#1.2°5 a cord in unlimited quantities. At present 
ey make their own paper from cottonwood that 
mes from Canada and costs $2.50 acord. This shows 
iat can be done with timber not suitable for making 
mber, and what may be done in the lumber regions 
ifter the merchantable timber is cut away. 


[ne Trade says: The Tacoma Land Company has 

repared plans for the improvement of the tide lands 

ong the water front, which will necessitate an out- 
iy of $2,000,000 to carry out. The proposition embraces 
the filling in of 280 acres of land valuable for manufac- 

iring sites adjacent to the island upon which the St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company’s plant is located. 
ine of the most important improvements contem- 
plated by the land company is a railroad avenue 200 
feet in width over which all railways desiring to enter 
he city from either the east, west or south shall have 
free access to the water front and enjoy equal facil- 
ties with competitors. 


PRESIDENT PENROSE of Whitman College, at Walla 
Walla, is doing noble work in the East toward raising 
the proposed $200,000 endowment for that institution. 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, who has long shown a 

een interest in the lifework of Dr. Marcus Whitman, 

is offered to give $50,000 outright provided President 
Penrose can raise $150,000 elsewhere. Walla Walla has 
ilready subscribed $50,000, and President Penrose is 

w East stirring upan interest in the missionary his- 








tory of the Pacific Northwest and making strong ap- 
peals for the remaining $100,000. He has enlisted the 
aid of the Congregational ministers of Chicago. 


THE business men of Vancouver are hopeful. They 
are talking of reorganizing the Board of Trade with 
the design of attracting immigrants. Among the im- 
provements made during the past year are a number 
of handsome buildings. Both the brewery and cream- 
ery have added to their plants, and the pay-rolls of 
these two institutions put into circulation in the city 
and county annually upwards of 320,000—besides the 
money realized from the sale of their products. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


ELEVATOR building will boom this season. The Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co. will build thirteen through- 
out the Province and Territories. W. W. Ogilvie pro- 
poses to put upabouteight, and the Northern Elevator 
Company eight or ten at county points and a large 
storage and cleaning elevator at Winnipeg.—Commer- 
cial. 


THE town of Rossland, B. C., which is situated on the 
north side of the international boundary line, and 
seven miles westof the confluence of the Columbia 
and the Pend d’Oreille rivers, is declared to be the live- 
liest mining camp in the West today. Six months ago 
it was known as the camp of the Leroi mine, on Trail 
Creek. Three months ago Patsy Clark, of Montana, 
bought a mining property there, contracted to ship 
out 1,000 tons of ore per month, and today there are 
estimated to be about 4,000 men in the camp. 








Not only in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan but 
in Canada also are lumberman now beginning to pay 
more attention to hardwood lumbering. The time was 
when they only had eyes for the vast forests of pine 
but now they are beginning to see that hardwood tim- 
ber is worth money and that it brings money in the 
market converted into good lumber to be used in fur 
niture factories and by farm implement manufactures, 
as well as in other industries where hardwood is a 
necessity. Canadian lumbermen are being convinced 
that it will pay them to hold their bardwood lands for 
the lumber rather than to have it sacrificed for agri- 
cultural purposes, which is so often done.—M. V. Lum- 
berman. 





North Dakota Lignite Coal 


J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner, 
has recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orders can be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. It is 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and pottery clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glass sand. Address orders to J. F. 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 





@e 
The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited to correspond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 





°*@e 

“The Perfect train service between’ Minneapolis, St. 

Paul and Chicago is that offered by The North- 
Most Western Line. This route also affords a 
splendid view of the lakes, rivers and hills of the 
picturesque State of Wisconsin. As for the North- 
Western Limited, it is amodel of luxury andelegance. 
It leaves Minneapolis and St. Paul for Chicago every 
night in the year.—The Traveler, San Francisco 








INworthern Trust Company, 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 

business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
5. T. Hauser, President. 

J.C. Curtin, Vice President. 
E. W. Kn1Gut, Second Vice President. 
H. KLEINscHMIDT, Cashier. 
Geo. H. H1.u, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Varren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
'albott, E. W. Knight, R. 8. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs, 
lenry Klein. 
__ Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
— — Bank, Missoula; First National 
bank, Butte. 








FROM MIDLAND LAKES TO 
WESTERN OCEAN. 


This attractive publication 
contains nearly 100 Northwest- 
ern views along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway, singly 
or arranged in groups, etched 
from photographs, ornament- 
ally embellished, and accompa- 
nied by descriptive matter and 
characteristic initials beauti- 
fully printed in colors, alto- 
gether forming one of the most elegant books of the 
<ind ever issued. Itis equal to art books which sell 
for a dollar or more and contain very much less gene- 
ral information and beauty. Sent for 10 centsin post- 
age by F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. PAUL, MINN. 








For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


HOP LANDS, 


Kent, Washington. 











The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 


MHE LEHIGH 
(——= MINING 


(OMPANY, 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota. Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent. Former objections on account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
well as the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branchesin N. Dak. Our coal is sold 
at all yards of the Gull River Lumber Co. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co., and also at | 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. | 

| 
| 


THE LEHIGH | A.C: MCGILLIVRAY, Pres’t. 
E . D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’t. | 
pro _— RE. cheng onan. 
ANY. 


ALEX. MONTAGUE, Treasurer. | 
{ ———— 
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THE ACME WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUB, 


The coming Wupl 














And the Granitic Laundry Tray and Sinks 


are strictly sanitary, and they are taking the place of the iron tubs and soap- 
stone and slate goods. 


a y 


Guaranteed. 


Practically indestructible. 


Minneapolis Paving 
and Manufacturing Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICE, 429 Sixth Avenue South. 
FaAcTORY, 2901-3 Nicollet Avenue. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


P Duluth, Wost Superior, Weehbusm, 
Wharves: { @reen Bay, waukee 


General Office, Endicott shania St. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns. 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
e, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan senesnndl 


OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Docks: 


General Office : 





R. 0. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


H.D. MATHEWS, 
-res. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 











ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F. G. Brapy, 
JvuLius KESSLER. 


M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - 





MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 


a i>) 


LER 


Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
For terms and prices address 


A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 3d Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


St. PAUL, MINN, | 





L. EIsENMENGER MEat Co., Wholesale ani 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, ete. 


Hotel trade a specialty. 

We supply Northern Pacific dining. cars, also ma 
hotels along the railroad. Our trade extends genera! 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 

455 Wabasha St. Sv. PAUL, MINN. Telephone 14 


CRANE & ORDWAY CoO., 
ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. DULUT! 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE anp FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc 














BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “such a pure, sweet an 
powerful tone is hardly ever found in an upright 
piano.” 

We are headquarters for everything in the musica 
line. 

PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 


SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS. 


CENTURY PIANO CO, 


Century Building, Minneapolis. 


M. A. PAULSON, President. 





PRANCIS:T. WEST, Sales Agent, 


452 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 
Fifty to Sixty per cent Stronger than Iron Bolts with Cut Threads. 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, | 


“IDEAL” RECESSED PATENT NUT. 
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452 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 
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: J.W.Swanstrom, Thief River Falls, Minn. 
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ADVANCING CIVILIZATION. 


Northern Minnesota is a vast domain, an em- 

-s in itself, rich in resources that have only 

ymmenced to be developed. Much of it is yet 
nexplored. It is a region rich iniron and other 

nerals, rich in pine and hardwood timber, and 
ch in agriculture. The development of the 
ning industry, begun only ten years ago, has 
en so rapid that many of our own citizens do 

‘t know that Minnesota ranks as one of the first 
States in the Union in the output of iron ore. 
The iron mines in the Mesaba and Vermillion 

inges are the richest in the world, and, as the 

e lies at the very surface, it can be mined at 

13s cost than anywhere else. These oresare be- 
ing shipped to manufacturing States further 
east, but it is only a question of time when man- 
facturing cities will spring up in the mining 
gions and the northeastern part of the State 

\l become the leading manufacturing portion 
‘ the State. Then we have a vast timber belt, 
yvering the whole territory from Red Lake to 
ike Superior, that will furnish fuel and build- 
ng material forages. Along the northern border 
3 carried on at the present time an extensive 
fishing industry in the numerous lakes and rivers, 
and here are also located the gold fields with all 
their hidden wealth. 

In the Red River Valley are millions of acres 
of fertile lands, the richest farming district in 
the world, capable of producing enough wheat 
to feed the United States. Nature has given to 
the northern part of the State these great and 
varied resources, which until very recently have 
remained almost unknown. It isnot many years 
ago since we heard a college professor speak of 
the whole northern part of the State as ‘‘waste 
and entirely uninhabitable.” That the whole 
region is bound to develop at a rapid rate from 


’ 





this time on is almost an assured fact. 


ness will blossom like the rose. 


feel encouraged by future prospects. 


road that will place us in direct communication 


with this eastern country and with Duluth.— 


Warren Sheaf. 





e-— 


THE RED LAKE COUNTRY. 


The Northwestern Lumberman says in a recent 


issue that Maj. W. A. Jones, U.S. engineer in 
charge of workson Minnesota rivers and harbors, 


has completed a preliminary examination of the 
Red Lake Country, made to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of reservoirs on the river for the pur- 
pose of restraining the floods and creating navi- 


gation on the Red Lake River and aiding it on 
the Red River. 
than the advocates of the work anticipated. 


Maj. Jones estimates the area of the Red Lake 
reservoir at 1,930 square miles with 9,000,000 
cubic feet of water for each square mile, or 17,- 


370,000,000 cubic feet of water outputin one year. 


The area of the Lake Traverse reservoir is esti- 
mated at 2,470 square miles, or 31,050,000,000 
He further estimates that 
this would add an average of 2,000 cubic feet of 
volume to the Red River at Grand Forks in low 
water, giving a navigable draft of five and one- 


cubic feet of water. 


half feet below that city to the boundary line. 


Already 
can be heard the footsteps of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Railroads direct from Duluth, its natural 
outlet, will soon tap this territory, and cities and 
towns will spring up as if by magic. The wilder- 
The farmers of 
the Red River Valley will supply flour and beef 
to the mining and lumber camps and manufactur- 
ing towns in the northeastern portion of the 
State. With such a country east of them, the 
farmers of the Red River Valley have reason to 
What we 
want now, and want as soon as possible, is a rail- 


The report is more favorable 





The estimated cost of the proposed work is 
$800,000. 

Again quoting from the conclusion of the re- 
port: There is still another aspect to this mat- 
ter. The stored-up waters in Red Lake distrib- 
uted uniformly during the open season through 
Red Lake River would render it navigable for 
small craft. One or more dams and locks at the 
falls near Thief River and at Crookston would 
enable the boats to pass up to the reservoir dam; 
passing this by means of a lock, they could pro- 
ceed to the head of the lake. From this point to 
Rainy Lake River there is a marsh all the way, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, and hence acanal 
could be cheaply constructed across and an out- 
let via Crookston and Grand Forks would thus 
be afforded for the timber and other products of 
the extensive Red Lake Country, which at pres- 
ent has no outlet in the United States. 


NEW RAILROAD ACROSS NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


A large party of tie-cutters are at work near 
the Red Lake getting out material for the Duluth 
& North Dakota Railroad, projected to connect 
the western terminus of the Duluth & Winnipeg 
(presumably) with the Red River Valley. Dray- 
ton, in the extreme southeast corner of Pembina 
County, in North Dakota, is the point at which 
the river is to be crossed, whence the route will 
probably lay nearly due west. D. W. Hinesisat 
the head of the enterprise, and he reports ina 
recent letter that satisfactory progress is being 
made, both in Minnesota and North Dakota. 


*@ 





Col. C. McC. Reeve, of Minneapolis, has re- 
ceived from Egypt an original roll of papyrus 
taken from an Egyptian tomb. It is estimated 
to be 2,000 years old. 








NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 


and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 





REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. x 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
oice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
property in city of Crookston. ef 
__. References: First National Bank. 
E.M.WALSH, - - CROOKSTON, MINN. ¥ 





250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. 


riMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 
$2.50 to $12 per acre, In Topp CounNTYy, * 

e of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 

t improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 
ney to loan on improved farms at? per cent net ‘ 
you? Write us. 4 
VAN DykKE & VAN DYKE, 4 
Pe Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. ae¥ 





HOMESTEAD LANDS. a 
20,000 acres still open for settlers in Wadena Co. * 
100,000 acres railroad land at $2 to $4 per acre. 
e-sixth cash; balance 5 years’ time at 7 per cent. 
rush, timber and meadow lands. Improved farms. .! 
Address, 
A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


<n 


pial SIG) 
ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. x 


NTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS 4 
IN MORRISON AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
50 to $6 per acre; 15 wd cent down, balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at 
7 per cent per annum. " 
A. G. PosTLETHWAITE, Land Commissioner, 
t. Paul, Minn. aK Y 


> e 





WILD LANDS AND IMPROVED FARMS 


‘ NORTHEASTERN POLK CO., ON Rep LAKE RIVER, *, 
$5 to $10 per acre. 
\'ed Lake Reservation to open soon. Locators and 
Engineers. Plats and Maps. Do you want to loan 
money—l have prime security in Minnesota { 
improved farms. 


2. 


$5 
we 2g) 





‘IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


{in Polk and Beltrami Counties, 
5 to $15 per acre | 
Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 
soon, ave you money to loan on first-class im- 
| proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 


a BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, ® 


Fosston, PoLK Co., MINN. 


~ e_aAy 


_ eee - i wr, 
J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., ( 
j SELLS 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 ACRES OF IMPROVED: FaRMs |} 
from $3 to $5 per acre. 


DO YOU WANT A FARM, 
4 Improved or Unimproved ?P 
Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 
wild lands, $1.25 to 8 per acre, on your own time. 
{ I can use your money, on improved farms, at8} 
. percent, and give you good security. i. 
H. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Minn. _ 


~ 





{ $1.75 to $7 per acre; I 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 
Gilt-edge 8 per cent Minnesota farm mortgages 
{ FOR SALE. 
» ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, Banking & Real Estate, |» 
HUBBARD, MINN. 





Re — ie ca a at AY 
aoe é a G Pl 
ih RAILROAD LANDS. Ni 
{ 20,000 acres. Convenient to market towns, 4 


in well-settled neighborhood, 
on 6 years’ time at 6 per cent. 
Large list of improved farms. Send for maps and .! 
price lists. 
CHARLES J. WRriGuT, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Cw oS 


x 


y"~~ 950,000 ACRES WILD LANDS ae 


| at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 


Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison County. 

Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 

Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R.Co. Write for information. | 
4 W.J.SULLIVAN, 
A 

SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. 

See <a 


| ° The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. | 


t if} 
; Offers for sale a large amount of good land inj 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 


Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 
{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- } 
{ ment. For maps and information address y 
' W. H. Purpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. |! 


{~~ FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES ~~ | 


“ Pa 
" CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS y 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 


4 acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, } 
‘ write me. Mi 

F. P. MCQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN. ' 
a . =a? 





* ~ oat 


{ Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. | 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands , 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 

REASONABLE PRICES. 

\] Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. , 

Write for list. > 

W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. ‘ 

1. see =a! 
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\ ' THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
( Gives reliable information every month about : 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA— 


its resources, climate, and the inducements offered , 
to settlers. If you are interested there or 
‘ 


4 


* in any part of the Northwest, 


send for a sample copy. 
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BOUND TO WIN 
remarked the 
had 
here who made a bet 
him A friend of 
my acquaintance 


‘Talk about 
with the flaming 
them here Why I 
everything 

putina lotof land 
him five dollars that he wouldn't get 


your dead-game sports,’ 


man countenance, “we have 


know a man 
his 
bet 
flax enough off 
bet, 
fall the farmer 


when was against 


to flax and 
it to make a poultice It seemed a mighty poor 
but they put up the money, and that 
stacked two nice stacks of flax.’ 

the bet ?”’ 

A fire burned 
flax 


‘Then your lost 

No. 
both stacks and 
seed off that land 


acquaintance 
Men with such nerve never lose. 
the didn’t geta single 


Minn 


farmer 


Crookston Times 


COULDN'T SAY 
[The late Metropolitan of 
Bishop Medley, never 


the venerable 
the 
ences of his early years of service in that country. In 
the 
dition and the country 


Canada 


wearied of telling ex peri- 


those days roads were ina very primitive con 


sparsely populated, rendering 








very chummy, and the former accompanied the latter 
one afternoon on an advertising expedition. The ad- 
vertising was done by means of an adjustable stencil, 
which called upon the male population to purchase 
their trousers from Soand So. Well, in the evening 
the doctor’s hopeful returned and his paternal deriva- 
tive asked what he had been doing during the 
day. 

“Advertising,” 

“Advertising whom?’ 

“You and So and So.” 

“Me?” 

* Yes.” 

‘How did you advertise me?’ 

“Oh, we fixed up a stamp'that said ‘Buy your pants 
of So-and-So and your babies from Dr. So-and-So,’” 
said the boy, calmly. 

The doctor gasped for breath, thinking that the 
boy was having undue fun with him, but he soon 
found out that his hope and joy was telling the truth, 
and it cost him money the next day to go over the 
boy’s route and rub out the objectionable advertising. 

St. Paul Dispatch. 


him 


quoth the boy. 
’ inquired the father. 


Ts 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

“That reminds me of a story,” said W. W. Cutler the 
other day to a crowdof local politicians. “An old 
minister in one of the villages of this State was in- 
vited to expound the gospel ata lumbercamp. When 
the time for opening the meeting came he turned the 
leaves of his Bible and announced as his text, ‘Ye are 
the light of the world.’ There was immediately a 





HIS COMPENSATION. 


Sunday School Teacher 
‘Nope 


night, and you bet she snowed good 


Tommy Prayed fer skatin 
n’ plenty.” 
Teacher 
Tommy—‘“Well, I guess not! 
from 
unpleasant 


the journey one backwoods settlement to an- 


other 
taking. 


an not to say dangerous under- 


The bishop, however, made periodical visits to the 


most outlying parishes of his diocese in all seasons 


and iu the most inclement weather, On one occasion 


a violent 
compelled to halt for the night 


thunder storm being in progress, he was 
in a log cabin by the 
roadside. 

A rough but 
the inhabitants, to whom he 
of the 
the horses, while the woman 
tions for the meal. 
fortably by the fire, his first 


sion to that lonely neighborhood 


hearty welcome was accorded him by 
was unknown. The man 
busied himself with the care of 
the 
As the bishop sat com- 


house at once 


set about prepara- 


evening 
thoughts were his mis- 


“My good woman,” said he, “are there any Episco- 


palians in this vicinity?” 

“I hardly know, sir,” she replied, hesitatingly, “the 
but 
was one of them things or not, I cannot 


New York Herald 


men did kill something under the barn yesterday 
whether it 
say for certain.” 

THE 


DOCTOR 8 INFANT INDUSTRY. 


Now and then a boy takes the law into hisown hands 
and makes a mess of it. An instance of this kind is 
related to have been told at the last meeting of the 
Ramsey County Medical Society. 

It seems that the young son of a well-known mer- 
chant and the young son of a well-known doctor were 


Willie must be a very good boy, to have his prayers answered that way. 
L licked the stuffin’ out of 





Did you pray for your teacher last Sunday night, as I asked you ?” 
Didn’t get it, tho’, 


‘cause Billy Binks prayed fer lots o’ snow the same 


Did you not tell him so?” 
‘im!” : 


loud applause on the part of the congregation, which 
for the moment somewhat discomfited the preacher. 
He soon himself and announced ina loud 
voice, ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ The applause 
was deafening and the ire of the minister was becom- 
ing visible. When the noise had ceased and quiet had 
once more been restored the minister finally managed 
to roar out, ‘Ye are the light of the world, and ye are 
all-fired light at that.’’’—Superior Inland Ocean. 


recovered 


ee 
Ss 
A CORRECTION. 


A Pittsburgh correspondent tells of a sign that he 
ran upon while out hunting in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania. It had originally read; “No hunting or 
shooting on this farm.” 

That farmer's neighbors’ sonsevidently had an opin 
ionon that subject themselves, as the sign now reads: 
“No. 1 hunting on this farm.” 

Our correspondent found that the correction ac- 
corded with the facts, and felt properly grateful. 


se 
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ONE ON BAB, 

Gov. Upham got off a good joke on Congressman 
Babcock when they were talking over the long- 
distance telephone the other day. “Say, Bab,” shouted 
the governor, “don’t you think we are likely to be 
farther apart than this when we are dead?” Mr. Bab- 
cock’s reply got lost somewhere between here and 
Washington.—Marshjield ( Wis.) News. 


Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
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Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 per dayand up. American Plan. 





Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Be't 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PRoprieEt« 


Passenger elevator runs all night. 








Vf This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
specially arranged for out-of-town trade 


l /, You pay the : 

Express, 25e. For $1 cash with order. 

4 UL. U.May & Co., Florists, St.Paul, 
< Minn. 


Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 lig! 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red, cream white ros 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette. 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at reguls' 
prices will amount to#2. We will, however, upon t! 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 








L. L. MAY & CO.., Florists, 23 W. 5th St. 
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PARIVELL, OIMUN, KIRK «00, 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 
Guns and Sporting Goods, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


Catalogues of our different departments 
FREE TO DEALERS. 





GEO. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 
Pau H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


FACTORY: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN, 





A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER, T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


"WA "hholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 





Made Shoes for Thirty-Five Years. 


t is very doubtful if there is a better 
wn jobbing house west of Chicago 
in that of C. Gotzian & Co., who com- 
need the manufacture of shoes in St. 
jin 1860. The magnitude of the bus- 
s that has steadily grown up in that 
is scarcely realized by even those 
claim to “know St. Paul from one 
i to the other.” The concern has on 
pay-roll no less than 650 persons— 
ugh to people a good-sized village. 
The average output of mens,’ boys,’ 
iies’ and childrens’ shoes is 1,800 pairs 
,day. The firm occupies a warehouse 100 
100 feet in size, and a very handsome 
ofice and salesroom building 100 by 200 
feet, at the corner of Fifth and Wacouta 
ets. These buildings are shown in 
illustration on this page. 


Of Interest to Master Mechanics. 


The Ewald Iron Company, of St. Louis, 
wners and operators of the well-known 
Tennessee Rolling Mills, during a recent 
tof an agent of this magazine, stated 
,hey were having a large and increasing 
and for the product of these cele- 
ted mills. Their “Tennessee Bloom 
Stay Bolt Iron” is known throughout 
this country among the railway master 
hanies as an iron that will stand 
vibratory motion itis subjected to 
the locomotive fire box, and that for 
vice test has no equal. 
The company recently issued the fol- 
ng circular:“Appreciating the value 
f a hexagon-shaped iron for many rail- 
road purposes, we have arranged to man- 
ufacture regularly all sizes of hexagon 
ron from five eighths to one and three- 
fourths inches diameter. This we fur- 
I at one-fourth cent per pound ad- 
V e over the regular price of_our Ten- 
nessee Bloom Iron to cover additional 
la cost. Orders sent us will receive 
areful and prompt attention. 
EwaALp IRON CoMPANY.” 
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GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers 
) and e 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


MINNESOTA. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 

Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 

Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 

Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 

Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 

Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, etc., 

Railway Supplies, Railway Specialties, 

Steam Engines and Boilers, 

Village and City Water-Works Plants, and 

Railway Water Supply Stations, a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








Artistic Decoration. 


Mr. Walter Tauscher, of 171St. Ant hony 
Avenue, St. Pau), showed a NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE representative some very com- 
plimentary letters on his work as a dec 
orator. He is unquestionably the most 
skillfulartist in that line in the North- 
west. One of the letters is from J. J- 
Hill: “Walter Tauscher, Esq., Designer 
and Interior Decorator. Dear Sir:—The 
painting you did on the inside of my 
house is, as far as it has gone, satisfac- 
tory in every respect, and your attention 
and thoroughness in doing the work was 
such that I am glad to commend your 
work.” The late A. H. Wilder wrote: “I 
take pleasure in recommending Mr. Wal- 
ter Tauscher to any one who may require 
the services of an artistin fresco. Mr. 
Tauscher has decorated the ceilings of 
library, dining room and office in my res- 
idence, No. 226 Summit Avenue, in a man- 
ner which is entirely satisfactory to me 
and which reflects high credit upon him 
aS an artist.” 

D. A. Monfort, president of the Sec- 
ond National Bank, writes to Mr. Taus- 
cher that the work done in his new bank- 
ing room in the New York Life building 
is satisfactory in every respect, and is 
a subject of daily comment on the part 
of visitors, who invariably express great 
admiration for the beauty of design and 
delicate workmanship. To quote from 
Mr. Monfort’s letter: “In beauty of de- 
sign, harmony of color and artistic finish, 
I consider the general decoration of the 
ceiling and walls the most pleasing of any 
in the city.” 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, published 
by E. V. Smalley and devoted to West 
ern interests and progress, is the best 
magazine of its character that we know 
of. Its monthly appearance on the Lead- 
er exchange table is watched with great 
interest. THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
truly, and ably too, looking after the in- 
terests of the Northwest.—Ellendale (N. 
D.) Leader. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO.’S BUILDINGS, FIFTH ST., WACOUTA TO ROSABEL, ST. PAUL, MINN, 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 
Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 
ST. PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY StT., COR. 6TH. 
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‘ ’ Our turkey red dye on cot- | 1t] 
AS ITHERS SEE US. You Dy. e in ton wont freeze, boil or | | J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
—— wash out—all others will. j 
Each issue of Tok NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, published 30 t Take Teach Dye ave f I 1 i mist 
oye different from others. Just as1 er » 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, by E. V. Smalley, bears marked minu es the thing for hard times. || 
Make the carpets. dresses. cape . and clothing as bright and Prepares and Mounts 
attractive as new. Anyone can doit. No missesif you have | 7 
It is a magazine devoted wholly to the Northwest and Tonk’s. Try them and see. Send 40c. for 6 pkgs., ae tte, tor || HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 


Ellendale (N. D.) Leader one, any color. Big pay for agents. Write quick. Mention this FUR RUGS TO ORDI 
paper. FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. A full lineof Northwestern Specimens for sa 





improvement. The magazine is all its name implies 


deserves a liberal patronage 


THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for January its filled 


with a well selected variety of matter regarding life A five 14k gold pla 
in the Northwest, besides its original articles, one of ys ted watch to every 
Abin reader of this paper 


which describes the climbing of Mount Hood, and an- « out and send it to us with 
. " i we nad Jel Sh, and e 

other tells of a journey to the delta of the Mackenzie P . adi ron pm Ap ren wet 
jeweled, gold finished watches 

xpress for examination, and if 
ink it is equal in appearance to 





River Spokane Spokesman-Revieu 


D. R. MeGinnis, formerly secretary of Grand Forks 
Board of Trade, but now secretary of the St. Paul . 
: . - th'the watch our guarante 

Commercial Club, has along article on “My Experi- 4 <f rae vou can return it at any time within 
, . . - wr , PP be one vear if not satisfactory, and if 
ence in the Sunnyside Country” in the last issue of NAD 47 REED vou sell or cause the sale of six we 
Tue NORTHWEST MaGazing. Mr. McGinnis is a bright SoG eine yun Cee reee,. Sine 
- Ny ce, as we shall send ont samples 

writer and has an entertaining and readable article.— : eee for 60 days only. i 
Jamestown wpu u tte tet ows THE NATIONAL M'F'C 1g FOUR 
aN, . , q ~ ie & IMPORTINC CO., 
I'he Minneapolis manager of the Banning Advertis- PRP, 834 Dearborn St.. Chicago. Ml EST LINE 


ing Co., Mr. A. H. Fitz, writes: “We want to thank you 
for placing us On our mailing list, and at the same s b+ BETWEEN 


time compliment you on the February number of your 4 * 

journal. Asan advertising medium THE NORTHWEST \ a22-= Problems CHICAGO, 

MAGAZINE should certainly be recognized as being the TAVAFy eolved rapidly and novaresoly by she INDIANAPOLIS, 
a »tomet 

Best tn the Northwest PES Rr ~ timeland entirely relieves nervous and CINCINNATI, 


THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, published at St. Paul, aan yi tt AND 
Minn., isa handsomely illustrated magazine, devoted al Every office should have one, ¥ 
to Western interests and progress, with E. V. Smalley 1tu 4 woe Fer samen CO., Chi Wasmmnamens, 
editor and publisher. It is filled each issue with in- | _=— FELT & TARRAN = — “Finest Trains 
teresting reading for people of all stations. It must fieneral or local Agents. $75 in America.” 
be seen to be appreciate d The illustrations are very \ 7 panera tm territory The 


fine.aud its circulation is immense.—Philipshurg ( Pa.) Kapid Dish Washer. Washes all the 
dishes for a family in one minute. 


Journal ANY : va) Washes, rinses and dries them 
: = without wetting the hands. You 

E. V. Smalley’s always welcome NORTHWEST MAGA- push the button, the machine does 

> > » twee the rest. Brieht, polixhed dishes, 

ZINE for December is as usual full of good things, and Rend pepe lire ge = cgg gpsener E. O. McCormick, D. B. MARTIN 
all the articles are interesting to the general reader, : cage oe serena ee Passenger Traffic M’g’r. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt 
Py roken dishes,no muss neap 
and tend towards giving him a good insight into the ~ durable, warranted. Circularefree CINCINNATI. 


rich resources of the great Northwest There are W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


romances and sketches and well-balanced editorials, - SNAP OPIUM: MORPHINE HAB IT 


and a very attractive article on the great Yakima PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


Reservation by Bernice E. Newell.—Puyallup ( Wash. v THE ’ - LE 
| ND 2 KLIP ON | TE RGU HEL oats 
Commerce, y = ARI” 
aaa IPR axon OPIUM ANTIDOTE 
The current issue of Taz Nortawest MAGAZINE | YOur papers, pam- sed by tne 
; Puccxriy iia ‘“eamementng thee phlets, and maga- Government, N. y ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMED? 
contains an elaborate article on rogressive Minne- zines inten seconds. State Library. Y ale, 
apolis,” by Mr. Smalley, who tells of the achievements | etc. $5 per 100. Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book 
of this city in a most graceful and entertaining man- | Order Price list free. Address Office Tales fr. ly 
1 , . 213" 1. BALLARD, PittsFrEe_p, Mass 
ner The article covers six pages of the magazine, and a is HE . , P. O. Drawer 691. 
it is handsomely illustrated. In all particulars it, FREE A valu: able book. entitled “SECRETS OF THE WOME Reeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills 
perhaps, deserves the distinction of being the best TOILET, containing new receipts, sent Ghevens & Gacin te grag pop en pr nada a 
. ¥ a «Oe MM... a . 
article ever written on the progress of this city. To eo = explaining a new method of pails . seth sinise acct ee 
— : produc ing anexquisite comp exion without seated Pm er - 
Minneapolis Times paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; TEACHERS WANTED. American Teachers Bureau 
The most valuable as well as the most interesting LADIES rational method of curing all skin diseases, St. Louis, Be. th yea: 
iat? t : . fmgvovine the form, etc. Many ladies made 


publication in the West is Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. beautiful by following directions contained 


an illustrated monthly published at St. Paul by E. V in this book. Address, with 2 cent stamp, 


Smalles. and devoted exclusively to the great North- Bordeaux Toilet Co.. 182 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. JIGHT RUNNING 


west. Its illustrations, stories of travel, mountain ING people, male or female, 
climbing, hunting, fishing, romance, and articles oldor young, earn $30 to $60 
on the progress and development of the country are a week, day or evening, in 

their own town. Requires 


exclusively Northwestern. It is pre-eminently @ | nocapital. Samples free. KENDALL &CO., Manchester, N. H 
Review of Reviews of the Northwest, and each number 
contains matter worth more than the annual sub- L 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, of St. Paul, begins its Bere AP Bern pee cen co Pte 
thirteenth volume with its January number and dedicated 
maintains its high standard of excellence as the lead- LADIE DR. CONSTAN’S FEMALE 


ing illustrated publication of the great Northwest, in REGULATOR, the never-fail 
| ing, always reliable friend of married women, used 








BE eects ean 
































which it has been a potent factor in the general devel- 40 years; Send 4 cents in stamps for womens idea) 
opment. The illustrations of the January number friend to CONSTAN'S GPRCIFEC CO., Plover, Wis, 


are numerous and of an interesting character, one of Agent’ . profit. per aati. Will prove it or 
which shows a group of the Mazamas Club near the pay forfeit. New articles just out. A $1.50 
sample gue terms free. Try us. 

J)HIDESTER & Son, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 





summit of Mt. Hood last July. The original stories, 
sketches, editorial correspondence and other reading 


make up anumber of superior excellence.— Vancouver FREE TO F.A.M. A Colored Engraving 

Wash.) Register. of Chinese Masons at work,also, large 

d ; 7 Catalogue of Masonic books ‘and ‘oods 

“Jem, of the Yakima Valley.” is the title of a story yee foe js ee Ma pene His- 

in Tae NortTawest MAGAzIneE for January. The ot thespurious Masonte books. REDDING 
CO. 


ATTACHMENTS ‘ 
scenes are laid in the picturesque region of the Pacific =. pray and Manatgcsurere of 
Northwest, and the romance unfolded abounds in - 


“touches of nature” that evince elements of true lit- PATENTS TaomAS P. Simpson, Washingtor’. D.C Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., 








No attorney’s fee until patent ob for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ aad 


, . tained. Write fo iventer’s Guide 
are of dramatic nature, and have the vividness of re- a = is sorvaeendlactinas win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


ality, suggesting in some respects the unique crea- PLAYS os: Speakers, for School, The New Home Sewin ing Machine Co, 
7 th characteristics , rics iters as Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 

tions of such characteri the ally American writer a T.S. DENISON, Pub. Ch 0, Lik ORANCE, MASS. a 

Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller. Itis the production tn ae sos 2/@ 28 UNION SQUA\ qY.® 


of Miss Jennie Louise Harris, a young writer of this FOR 1895 50 & le Sty! 1CA 
Cc AR D Sister ftammt sntiss a SC 


city, and is very creditable to early literary efforts. FREE. HAVERFIELDPUB 00,CADIZ.0H10 iLL. nl cA 


The Progress, Minneapolis. o 1 
one Sug punaapen OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 *trous” FOR SALEBY uss. 
on " — to 204 N till red. ‘ 
" Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 
“ In Of comfort and convenience in railway train —-— . 


service American people are apt to become x om . 
These bit unappreciative. They are MODEL 1894 ar , The Latest 


D hardened and 
ays getting sort of calloused to luxury, so to 
y 32-20 38-40 


speak, so that it takes something unusual to evoke 
words of praise, No more pointed example of the Ask to see the new 25-20. The only 25 calibre 44-40 


perfection of train service can be found anywhere than repeater on the market. Ask to see the new 
in the fine North-Western Limited.—Progressive Age, TAKE DOWN. Made in all calibres and styles. 25-20 


Minneapolis. Write for catalogues to THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Con. 


erary genius on the part of the author. The incidents 
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WorKS BotH Ways.—Nortb Dakota has been 
juiring some reputation of late for its divorce 
ilities, but a paper of the State says that one 
y recently there wereseventy-seven marriages 
i only one divorce. 





HE FRENCH WAyY.—The French industry of 
ng milk is an original departure in tinned 
mmodities. The milk is frozen and placed in 
ock form into tins, and on the part of the pur- 
aser requires to be melted previous to use. 
ng hermetically sealed, the commodity thus 
d preserves its form until required, when a 
minute’s exposure to the sun’s raysor to the heat 
of the fire is all that is necessary to reduce it to 
: liquid condition. 





A NEW HEADER.—As if not enough thatsome 
of the harvester and binder manufacturers are 
1 sore financial distress, a Kansas mechanic has 
nvented, and a large concern is manufacturing, 
a “header” weighing 200 pounds less than the 
lightest pony binder, cutting a ten-foot swath, 
and, best of all, is drawn by two horses instead 
of being ‘‘tpushed” by four horses, as has been 
the practice. The experimental machine, which 
cut over a thousand acres in fine style, is only a 
country smith-shop affair, but did its work so 
well that a prominent and strong concern has se- 
cured the patent and is preparing a surprise for 
the boys.—Farm Machinery. 





Tae DEEPEST DIVER —Capt. John P. Ryan, 
the ‘deepest diver in the world,” a man whocan 
tell stories of the wonders of the deep that would 
bring the blush of mortification to the cheek of 
Jules Verne, has returned to this city after an 
absence of several months during which time he 
has enlarged his fund of information concerning 
how not to raise the treasure from the Brother 
Jonathan, off Crescent City, Cal. The water 
where the wreck of the Jonathan lay was so 
rough that the deepest diver could do nothing. 
He then went to Japan to raise a sunken treas- 
ure, but the authorities would not let him work. 
Mr. Ryan intends to explore the bottom of the 
bay at Tacoma in ‘search of a Northern Pacific 
safe that went down in the recent landslide.— 
Seattle Post- Intelligencer. 





IN RE GrRass-Wipows.—The phrase “grass 
widow,” or rather “grace widow,” for the first 
has no foundation in fact, is simply a barbarism, 
or fungus, which has attached itself to the Eng- 
lish language. ‘Grace widow” is a term for one 
who becomes a widow by grace or favor, not of 
necessity, as by death, and originated in the 
earlier ages of European civilization, when di- 
vorces were granted but seldom, and wholly by 
authority of the Catholic Church. Whensucha 
decree was granted to a woman the papal pre- 
script stated: ‘*Viduca de gratia,” which inter- 
preted is “‘twidow of grace.”’ In the law of the 
French it would read: ‘‘Veuve de grace,’ or 
“erace widow,” ‘‘veuve” being translated as 
“widow.” In a novel and exceedingly interest- 
ing paper, Judge Turpie makes public two 
important historical facts: That the whole sys- 
tem of law in relation to marriage and divorce 
originated in the Roman Church, and that French 
was the official language and court vernacular, 
not only in England, but of Western Europe, 
during this period of ecclesiastical ascendency. 
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90 c. BARGAINS 


OFA EP es esPagPeghter IN ROSES and PLANTS. 

We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains wel! knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. Please tell your neigh 
bors about it. 

Set A—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors... 50c 
* B—10 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums Sc 
J—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different.... % 

“« D—8 Fragrant Carnation Pinks ........ We 

=—15 Choicest Rainbow Pansies. ... 5Oe 

2 Sweet Scented double Tube Roses We 

0 Elegant Geraniums, al! different MWe 

* H—& Flowering Begonias, choice kinds We 

* J—10 Vines and Plants, suitable for 

Vases and Baskets nesiie SNe 
<—12 Magnificent Coleus, bright colors We 

.—4 Choice Decorative Palms, elegant We 

4 Dwarf Ever-blooming Fr. Cannas 0c 

20 Packets Flower Seeds, al! kinds We 

NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 

Any 3 sets for $1.25, any 5 for $2. 

By mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order by the letters from 
this advertisement now as these introductory 
sets not in catalogue. This book contains 
everything you need for the garden and house 

We mail it for 0c. in stamps. Weare the larg- 

est rose growers inthe world. Over one anda 

half million roses sold each year. 


The COOD & REESE CoO., 
Champion City Greenhouses, 
892 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Seeds 
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Box 
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Flowers Seeds 











MENDENBALL, 


| ants Florist of the Northwest, | 





can furnish you with the 
* CHOICEST OF FLOWERS * 
for Weddings, Parties, Funer 
als, and all other purposes. 


Large assortment of fine 
BEDDING & HOUSE Plants. 
Choice FLOWER SEEDS. 
Send for Catalogue. Telegraph 
orders for funerals promptly 


Plants 


MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave. South and 18th St., 
or City Store, 15 Fourth St. South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Worth over $1.00 


We have given away over 600,000 packetsin the past 
two years and found it the best advertisement we ever 
had. To every reader of this paper sending us 10 
cents, the actual cost of postage and packing, we will 
mail our famous Star Colicetion of Pansies, precisely 
the same as we are selling fur $1.00. This collection 
consists of four regular size packets as follows: 


Sensation, Rich red, new and scarce. 
Swanley Biue, Light blue, very fine. 
Beauty, Delicate fawn shade, rare. 


Star. 
Pansies, including Golden qucen , bright yel- 
low, Faust, deep black, Bronze Queen, 
mahogany shaded bronze, Snow Queen, white. 

Petunia Moonlight Extra. Send 1ocents 
for the above Star Collection, and give us the names 
and addresses of three friends who buy seeds or plants, 
and we will add one packet of Moonlight Petunia 
(regular price 15 cents) and our 806¢ certificate, 

LONGMOUNT, COLO. Sirs: Accept my thanks for 
the choice collection of Pansy Seeds you sent me in 
February for the small sum of rocents. I believeevery 
seed came up, and I have one of the most beautiful 
“Pansy Beds"’ I haveever seen. Mrs. J. BLACKWELL. 

_illustrated Bargain Catalogue of 
Seeds, Plants and Fruits tree with every collection. 


MAY & CO. rcssisso' PAUL, AIINN: 


May & Co., are perfectly reliable.—Ed, 


ixed, A magnificent mixture of named 








“ The Of the Northwest portion of the United States 

can congratulate vuhemselves on having the 
People elegant traveling accommodations offered by 
The North-Western Line between Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Chicago which the wealthiest and oldest 
roads in the effete East have not yet found it possible 
to excel.—The Times, Monticello, Minn. 











CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. Strona, President. 


Boxof 50 Cigars 


AND AN 


18k GOLD FINISHED® 


W atch, Charm and Chain. 

Cut This Advertisement 
Out and seud 
your hame a 












hi peara we Address 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO.,, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


size watch and write to-day as this will not ay 


TheNew HANDY BINDER 
For THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 








Bind Directions: 

Your Place 

Magazines the 

with Magazines 

Our in the binder 
Cover and 


Handy 
Klip Snap the 
Binder. Klip on. 


You can do it in ten seconds. 





We will send you a handsome Cloth 
Cover lettered in gold, with set of 
Klips and Klip Keys, for 50 cents. 


Save your Magazines. 
They make a handsome 
ard valuable volume. 


It allows the opening of the pages perfectly flat 
whether one or several numbers are in the binder. 

Any number can be taken out and replaced without 
disturbing the others. 

The papers are not mutilated for subsequent bind- 
ing in permanent form. 

The binder is supplied with gilt side title, and is an 
ornament to any desk or reading table. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE filed in the Handy Binder 
becomes a volume of great value, always convenient 
for instant reference. 

Send stamp, money or express order for 50 cents. 

Address 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, G 
(3 Y 


15 Gold Street 
NEW YORK & 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 


+O. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., 
President. 


OoODe 


— a 


T. W. WELSH, 
Superintendent. 


© 


a ee 


a 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Whesls 
For Every Variety of Service. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco. 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasurer. 


Ww. W. CARD, 


H. H. WESTINGHO?L: 
Secretary: Gen, Manager. - 


DEL VW ESTING ELIOUSS “tr BDRARE co., 


WILMEER DING, PA., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 


The “AUTOMATIC” has 
tesi and should the train separate, or a hose or 
ULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 


itaelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. 
iad Aree —_ automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss 


Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 


PATENT SUITS on the apparatus so! 


them. 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form prac‘ 


ally one piece of Papen on ey is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, 


vepay the cost of ita application within a very short time. 


brakemen’s wages, and 


the increased speed possible with perfect safety, 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %4,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,0uv freight cars, which is about 28 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 


by their use on railways over which they may pass. 


Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK &c0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron, 


H. C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 

CROWN" Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 

of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 

Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 

Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 


machinery 
Send for Price List. 


- 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, MInn, 





WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


N 


Six Other Different Styles. 





National Tube Works C0., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 

Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 


PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiies. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 











CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials, Supplies and 
Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., ) , 
Factory: Grand Ave.,Oor. Rockwell St., ¢ CHIOAG 
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The New 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘ar, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and urnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 








Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND. O 





Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 214 inch, 2'% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 
SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 


SALESROOMS: WORKS: 


111 Liserty St., NEW YORK. BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
Foor Locomotive Tenders. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 








>< SOLE URER SOM eZ 
= manuf®UE" FREDGWEIRS F eABLE® plc). 


IMPROVED RIGID & SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS | Track WoRK/ 


ale GS. SWITCHES 
) SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, = (ROSGiNGS CURVES 


b + FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEELE 
Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES,ETCE 


ZI 


AAI, FEARS 
Aw . ; 








CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS SsTaEaLM co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Icelandic Names. 


A curious custom exists amongst the Iceland- 
ers, many of whom are settled in Manitoba. In- 
stead of the surnames being continued in fam- 
ilies children take the christian name of their 
fathers. The son of Robert Johnston might be 
known as John Robertson. This accounts for 
the fact that nearly every Icelandic name has 
son attached.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


A;New Version, 


This old couplet: 
“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter, 


But don’t go near the water.” 
has met its counterpart in the Indian’scase. The 
Indian says, ‘‘Missionary, may I become civil- 
ized?” and the missiouary replies, ‘“Yes, but 
don’t go near civilization.” —The Red Man. 


Impolite, but not Profane. 


It has been decided by an Ontario judge that 
the word ‘‘damn” is not an oath, but merely an 
adjective expressing emphasis. The judge may 
be right in his view—it is to be hoped for the 
future of the average man who indulges in strong 
language that he is—and yet the belief remains 
that there are other ways of accentuating a fel- 
low’s feelings than by frequent use of this ex- 
pletive, which custom has, differently from the 
judge, placed in the category of impolite words. 
— Winnipeg Nor’- Wester. 


That Little Loop. 


“T should like to know what rule wholesale 
clothing manufacturers adopt in the matter of 
sewing on buttons and the loops which a man 
hangs up his coats by,” said a citizen the other 
day as he was picking up his heavy ulster over- 
coat which had fallen to the floor—the hanger 
having fallen off. ‘*There you are,” said the dis- 
gusted citizen; ‘‘there’s a big heavy ulster over- 
coat and the stitches in the hanger loop would 
hardly support a linen duster; in fact it is about 
the same kind of a loop you would expect to find 
on a light summer coat. And look at those big 
buttons; every one of them can be pulled off with- 
out the least difficulty. It is truly said that it is 
the little things that make life worth living and 
in future I shall for one be very exacting about 
buttons and loops when I buy my clothing, and 
the dealer who looks into these small things will 
get my trade.— Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer. 





Some State Militia Figures, 


Records in the War Department up to January 
1, 1894, show that this State has by far the largest 
number of enlisted men in the militiaof any State 
in the Union in proportion to the population. 
The latest estimates of population with the total 
number of enlisted men in a number of States 
show this fact. Washington, with a population 
of 395,000, has 1,896 enlisted men; Oregon has an 
estimated population of 350,000 and a militia or- 
ganization of 960; New Hampshire a population 
of 385,000 and 1,079 in the militia; Vermont a 
population of 337,000, and 696 in the militia; Col- 
orado a population of 425,000 and 716 in the 
militia; Iowa a population of 2,010,000 and a 
militia of 1,103; Montana a population of 185,000 
and a militia of 542; Nebraska a population of 
1,250,000 and a militia of 1,077; Wisconsin a pop- 
ulation of 2,000,000 and a militia of 2,165, and 
Maryland, with a population of 1,122,890, a militia 
of 1,676.— Tacoma Ledger. 
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Doctors and shoemakers figure but slightly in poli- 


tics, despite the fact that they are both heelers 
as he 


the balloonist, 


in a stone quarry. 


hard world,” said 


of the basket and lit 


“This is a 
dropped out 
It doesn’t help us any 

As we sit to have him jerk 
To think the careful dentist 
Spareth no pains in his work 
Mrs ‘It’s woman’s highest mission to 
correct the crying evils of the time.” 
Mr mildly Then hadn't 


spank our twins before they yell the roof o 


Suffrage 
Suffrage you better 
vy" 


A DREAD POSSIBILITY 


“And you'll love me when I’m old?” 
“Like a house afire!"" Then 
your mother 


She 
He 
ain’t going to 


after 


look like are you 


you. think he 
right in 


Don't fool about with a wasp because 
looks weak and tired; you will find he’s all 


the end. 


“Didn't the Chinese invent gunpowder ?” 
they’re mighty sorry they 


Malby 
Chalby 
did.” 


“Yes, and now 


A traveling dentist put a bridge into Deacon Jones’ 


mouth and sent the bill in to the county.—G@rafton 


Record 


“Dis paper says eatin’ is a fascinatin’ wice.” 
Hungry Higgins—‘How I would love to be 
wicious fer about ten minutes!” 


real 


A Peabody, Kan., musical critic says of asinger from 
a rival town: “His voice sounds like the snort of a 
rhinoserous with a wart on his lung.” 
“How did you catch your cold?” 
“You know colds are contagious?” 


De Bore 
De Bristle 
“Yes.” 
“Well, I caught it asking other people 
caught their colds.” —New York Weekly. 


how they 





i moment's thought 





Mr. Hojack (at dinner)—‘My dear, isn’t it very queer 
for you to serve soup after the beef?” 

Mrs.Hojack. “Not atall, love. This is ox-tail soup.” 

Puck. 


Cora—*Miss Newrich has a new maid that is a great 
deal better than her old one.” 

“Did she tell you?” 

“No, but the last 
every word of it, correctly.” 


note I had from her was spelled, 


Mrs. McWork—“Old Bullion is makin’ gobs o’ money. 
Phy shud he be wantin’ to rejuce your wages?” 

Mr. MeWork—‘Sure, Oi dunno. Maybe he do be 
thryin’ to get rich enough to be a great pheelanthro- 
pist.” 

“You are getting prettier every day.” 
living on brown bread 


Lover 

Sweet Girl—Just now 1 am 
and water, to improve my complexion.” 
“How long can you keep that up?” 
“Oh, indefinitely.” 
“Then let’s get married.”’—New York Weekly. 

“Say,”’ said the monkey to the parrot, during a lull 
in the conversation, “why don’t you get hypnotized 
and have that beak straightened out?” “I will,” re- 

plied the parrot, with a 

vicious grin, “if you'll have 

that map-of-Ireland ‘mug’ 

of yours heated and bent 

And then the 
Minneapolis 


into shape.” 
“time” began. 
Journal. 

Jimmy——“What is this 
moral courage that the 
Sunday-school teacher was 
telling us about?” 

Tommy—"As near asl can 
guess it, it's the kind of 
courage that kids has that’s 
afraid to fight.” 

Employer-“But what can 
you do, young man? Have- 
n't you some special talent 
or taste—some bent, as they 
say?” 

Applicant (dubiously) 
“N-no, not that I can think 
of—except that lama little 
bow-legged ” 

A new candidate fora job 
with the Oshkosh fire de- 
partment wrote: “Hereby 
I put in my appolication 
fora jobin the Fire depart- 
ment. I can run, jump or 
clime like a cat and have 
no feer and 
like a ham.” 





stand smoke 





Labor Agitator Every 
man is the architect of his 
own fortune. 

Murphy (from the rear of 
the hall) - Yis, that’s so, but 
he stands a moighty poor 
when he has noth- 
ing but ashovel or hod to 
draw his plans wid. 


chance 


A story is told about a 
young man in Albany, Ore- 
gon, who sent his girl, who 
rides a bicycle, a present. 
The note ran thus: “I send 
you a pair of bloomers; 
for sake.” The young lady was very 
indignant, but smiled sweetly when on opening the 
box she found two fine roses. 


“But, say—you 


’ 


wear them my 


Tommie—*Aunt Sarah, why do they always picture 
Cupid, the god of love, naked ?” 


Aunt Sarah-“Bekase he most allus needs a spankin’!” 


Father (taking out the cane) 
me more than you, William.” 

Willie (sympathetically)—‘Well, don’t be too rough 
on yourself, dad; I ain’t worth it.” 


“This is going to hurt 


Little Boy—“Who is that lady?” 

Mother—"She is the head of the ‘New Woman’ move- 
ment.” 

Little Boy 
Good News, 


“She does'nt look very new, does she?”- 


Mamma—“I was sorry to that you took no 
trouble to walk lightly when you went into church 
today.” 

Dickey—‘I didn't think it was late enough for any- 
one to be asleep.” 


see 





Scott’s Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 
have failed. Try it for yourself. 
We are putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition. 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy and the 
cough will soon disappear. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at 
night from the choking sensation 
so often accompanying a cold. 
Don’t be persuaded to take a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, Ali Druggists. 50c. and $1 





W.T. CoLuins 
Resident Physician. 


C. B. MENDENBALL, 
Proprietor. 


HUNTERS Hot Springs, 


Pleasure Resort and Sanitarium, 
SPRINGDALE, MONT. 
Gr’sto = 1.000.000 
U.S.Gal. Parts. 
4.517 77.4 
.070 1.2 
Trace 


Ingredients. 
Silica 
Alumina 
Ferri Carbonate 
Calcium nf 233 46 
Magnesium Trace Trace 
Lithium - Trace Trace 
Potassium 3.21 5.5 
- Trace Trace 
Trace Trace 
1.442 24.7 
852 14.6 
.607 10.4 
Trace Trace 
Trace Trace 
8.788 6 
.025 
008 


Trace 


- Bromide 
Sodium Chloride Co. 8 
- Sulphide......... ‘ 

Sulphate G1. Salt. 
Phosphate... ...0c.cecercee cece 
Biborate Borax................. 
OCOPDORRS.... ....cccceccccccccces 

Ammonia Free 

Albuminoid Ammonia 


16.858 





Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, Minn 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 


ood, Water, etc. Samples 


Analyzing and Testing Ores, F 
Write for terina 


by mail orexpress attended to promptly. 





MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, TICKETS, 


PAY CHECES, 
and General Stationery. (2 Securities 


ved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. 8 Exchange. 





THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful, but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

We guarantee that our 

JTRICO TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 
It is doing so right along i» 
} spite of unbelief. Isn't ther« 
anything new under the sun? 
Is everything and everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—_o—_ 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


“RID "(00M “801K 
DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. £. Main St, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 


Howtotrap. Whentotrap. 12 page pamphlet sent free 
Mention this magazine. 


MINN. 





ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
as? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
OF 1 LO7-\CT®) 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 

7EN T & P AGT 


MINNEAPOLIS 





SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


OEND FOR AND PRI 
COLUMBIAN Ex-esayyssne Co. 


87709] PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 


aan F « 
»AMP : 





Contains complete maps of 
the United States, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, show- 
ing post-offices to June 1, 1894, 
with every important geo- 

raphical and topographical 

eature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style 
of the map maker's art. hese 
maps ordinarily retail at 25 cts 
each. Interesting descriptive, 
f historical and statistical in- 
: rmation appears with each map. Sent for 15 cents 
nstamps by F. I. WHITNEY, St. Pauw, Minn. 


Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


SSeS 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 

6,800,000 Acres 

17,450,000 Acres 

1,750,000 Acres 

9,375,000 Acres 


In Minnesota, 
In North Dakota, “ 
In Montana, - as 
In Northern Idaho, - “ 
In Washington and Oregon, - - * 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,GO0,COO Acres. 


CEIEBAP FARMING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
ome-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent, 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
oext four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 


Land !)istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LAND In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 


* lands for sale oy the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDS, lying in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDEK THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


LAND LAWS. 
DO THIS { sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall apgioonte the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Dhey describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
es which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
-Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications areas follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The heading matter describes the qquany, climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sb owing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This pace contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and oy Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Ceptral and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
miueral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
@@ When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of sacquai .tances, and copies will be sent 


to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Gesorip- 
s 


FREE. tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating to lan 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


road lands for sale, and the natural advan 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 













































WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


$y On this Continent, have received 


‘ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


i and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
weed in any of their preparations. 
Their deliciou ous BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs lest than one cent a cup. 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. 
ences furnished upon application. 


6@ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 
SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. €. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


WINTER 


(\vercoats 


AND 


Ulsters. 


We have a larger and better selected 
line of Winter Overcoats and Ulsters 
than all the other clothing houses in 
St. Paul combined. 


Refer- 





A special feature is our 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
We make shipments every day, and 


pay express charges on all orders of 
$20 and over. 


BOWLBY puff 
Th 
& CO. 4h dial 
Robert. 


&@” Mention this magazine 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THos. F. OAKzEsS, 35 WallSt.. New a City, 
Henry ©. Payne. Milwaukee. Wi 
Henry CO. Rovuss, 45 WallSt. New York Oity 





| Recetvers 


FOR FULL INFORMS TION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portland, Ore 

B. N. AUSTIN, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

A L Oraia, Asst Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn 

G. R Frron, Genl. Eastern , 319 Broadway, , New York. 

F.H FoGarty.Genl. Agt., 21 108. Clark 8t.. Ch cago, 

T. K. STATELER, Gen) Agt., Pass. Dept., 638 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal 

A.D. Epa@ar. Geni. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tvoay, Genl. Ast. s Bate uy. Mont. 

R. A Eva, Genl. Ag. = . Min 

H. SwirFrorp, Gen aa ok. Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man, 

A. TI‘LtNG, General Agent. Headquarters Building 625 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

1. A. NADEAU. Genl. Agt.. Seattle, Wash. 

F. D Gress, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. 

F C. JACKSON, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

J.G. Boyp, Gen Agt., Wallace. Tdaho. 

C.E S8tTons, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, 8t. Paul. 

G. F MCNEILL, Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 

F E Foster, Agt, Ashland, Wis. 

F. E DONAVAR, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

J.C. Roprnson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 

E. H. Fonsstan. ¢ G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market 8t., San 

NCIACO. 
E. ye NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 


% B. WICKERY, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. E. BELcagr, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER b> rae 


’. A. Gross, 15 State street, Boston, 
. KoGurs, Jr., 47 8. Third street, *Phindelphia. Pa. 
. L. BILLINGSLRA, 47 8. Third stree Wig hia, Pa. 
HOS. HENRY, 128St James street, ntreal, s 
u.G Mason, 4 Exchange street, Burfalo, N. Ba 
E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indiepesels, = _ 

_ A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mi 

. HK. Nosy, 103 N Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 

. VANDERBILT. 508 W. ust street, Des Moines. lowa. 
J Furry, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5thand Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

N ROBINSON, 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
OC. 6. Lamon, 210 South Clark 8t., ML, 
T.8. Parry, Read House. Chattanonga, 

W. F. Merson, 319 Broadway. N. Y. City. 
CHAs E. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 

F. O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore 

E. L. RAYBURN, Portland, Ore. 


a 
= 460s 
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J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 





CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 
Ld 
MINING |. TELEPHONES. 
DESK 


Send for price list. 
JAMES P. ELMER, - Railway SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 
Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO. 








i Park PLACE. 
\ 
NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





GEORGE FULLER. 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 
GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Wheels 





CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 
Silver Seal House Paints, 


Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices, 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and pte Lead to 
equal any on the market. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHICAGO VARNISH (0,, 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 





NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 
of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
except when these are caused by mechanical 


of Ae Oils as standard railway lubri- 
f the ways 


We nets ainns Bibley’s Ts vans 
pang Ls hao upon @ zaajority of the lead 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phonix Building, 188 Jackson St. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 
can be made on twenty acres of 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 
THIS IS A PACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 
E. FP. BENSON, North Yakima, Wasbingto2. 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


——_ aa 
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